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A BONUS 


Luther Life 


With the next issue of LUTHER LIFE (32 pages) you 
will receive free of charge a complete INDEX (32 
pages) for all issues of the magazine since it began. 


TOPICS for coming months 


JULY When East meets West—Teenager looks at LLA—What Students Wan 
from Religion—l’vo Learned My Lesson 


AUGUST Youth Sunday materials—skit—topic—worship—Power of One Perso 
—Silence of Youth 


SEPTEMBER Drama—School—Why so Many Women in Our Churches?—Existentialis 
and You 
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ADDRESS CHANGE AND RENEWALS 


should be sent to: Luther League of America, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philade!phia 29, Pa. Please allow four weeks for the 


change to be effective. To insure accuracy, send your 


present address sticker and your new address. 


clang went the trolley 


editorial 


One hot summer night | was riding a streetcar in Minne- 
apolis. It was late. | wanted very much to sleep until | reached my 
stop. 

That was impossible. | was not so much disturbed by the 
rattling of the streetcar as | was by the shouting of the teen-age 
conductor. He stood next to his fare-box by the center door and 
kept calling down the length of the car to the motorman up front, 
“Remember you promised me, Ed. When we get to University Ave- 
nue, you said | could.” 

Only a few people were on the car. One man, very fat with 
a soft chin on his chest, was fast asleep. An elderly lady with white 
lace gloves and a black hat stared with eyes out of focus towards 
the advertising posters above the windows. The other passengers 
with thoughts of their own watched the scattering of lights out the 
black windows. When we came to University Avenue, most of them 
got off. 

“Oh boy! Here | come!” shouted the teen-age conductor and 
he hurried down the aisle of the car with his fare-box in his arms. 
He was a large boy with huge shoes that looked considerably older 
than his youthful face. When he reached the front of the car, he 
and the motorman exchanged some rapid talk which | ignored. 


In fact, | had just begun to doze off after all when the car 
leaped forward like a hound. Suddenly we were going awfully 
fast. The fat man’s eyes popped open as wide as full moons at 
the accentuated rattling noises. The elderly lady reached for her 
hat as she rocked with the motion of the car. “My stars!” said a 


girl, interrupting the quiet conversation of her gentleman com- 
panion. With a screeching of wheels and a clanging of bells, the 
car leaned dangerously as we rounded a curve. Holding on to the 
back of the seat in front of me, | looked up to see what was hap- 
pening. To my surprise the young fellow was driving the streetcar. 

“Am | doing all right?’ shouted our new driver, pounding a 
huge foot against the pedal for the bell as he peered at the dark 
street ahead. 

“Sure. Dandy. But easy now. Easy!” said the motorman with 
his hand on the boy’s shoulder. | could see the reflection of their 
laughing faces in the windshield. 


“Mercy!” said the elderly lady as the signs of the cross-streets 
streaked by her window. “Oh, why I’m almost there.” Staggering 
up the rocking aisle, she pushed the button for the bell at the 
center door. But the boy and the motorman in their excitement 
heard nothing and we rattled and jogged past her corner. 

“Say!” exclaimed the lady, and she rang again and again as 
One after another the cross-streets flew by. Then she held her finger 
on the bell for a long shrill of a ring which finally caught the mo- 
torman’s attention. 

“Hey! Whoa! Hold it!” he shouted, shaking the boy’s shoulder. 

“You went right by my corner,” wailed the elderly lady, ad- 
justing her hat again. 

“I can’t even tell where we are,” said the girl as she and her 
companion frowned out the dark window. 

“What street did you want, Ma’am?” asked the motorman, 
coming up the aisle, his face swelling with embarrassment. 

“Il want Eleventh Street,” said the lady. 

“Well, this is only Sixteenth,” replied the motorman, trying 
to chuckle. “What you want is just five blocks back.” 

“I'm not going to walk five blocks back in the dark,” said the 
lady. 

“All | can do is give you a transfer then,” said the motorman, 
his face getting red. 


The young conductor, without being told, stepped down from 
the driver’s seat and started slowly back the aisle. Hugging his 


fare-box, he glanced with fear at all the angry faces of strangers. 
Half way up the aisle, he met the motorman. We had to wait five 
minutes while the motorman, to cover up his own part, roared at 
the boy. 

At last the elderly lady was persuaded to step out into the 
dark. The motorman was back in the driver’s seat. The young 
conductor stood again by his fare-box at the rear of the car. He 
was too overwhelmed by the whole incident to be angry or em- 
barrassed. With glazed eyes and mouth half opened he looked 
like a stunned animal. Apparently for a long time he had asked 
to drive the streetcar. And tonight he had had his chance. And his 
failure. 


That was ten years ago. The boy, then about seventeen, must 
now be around twenty-seven. By now he knows that every teen- 
ager stumbles once in a while when stepping into the world of 
adults. Undoubtedly now he tells the story with considerable em- 
bellishment for laughs. And certainly he would be amused to know 
that one of the passengers still remembers the event and finds 
entertainment in recalling it. 

But it was an unhappy moment for him then. | think the fat 
man gave him the soundest blow. He was a man of few words. 
When he came to his corner, he pushed past the boy for the exit. 
Then he paused and gave him a long steady stare before stepping 
off into the street. 

The boy looked for a moment at the wide face before him. 
Then he lowered his eyes to his shoes and the streetcar moved on. 


Oliver Andresen 


Lose God in Space? 


C. S. Lewis, noted British author, 
cusses the theological problems in- 
lved in the possibility of discover- 
x life on other planets in an article 
led, “Will We Lose God in Outer 
ace?” in the April issue of Christian 
rald, interdenominational religious 
ynthly. 

Much speculation has been engaged 
as to the sort of creatures we might 
d if we reach other planets, and 
at the effect would be upon our 
n religious beliefs. Says Dr. Lewis, 
hristians and their opponents again 
J again expect that some new dis- 
very will either turn matters of faith 
o matters of knowledge or else tre- 
ce them to patent absurdities. But it 
; never happened. What we believe 
yays remains intellectually possible; 
1ever becomes intellectually compul- 
e. 

Lewis does not rule out the possi- 


WAU 


bility of animal life. If we do find 
animals, we would need to know if 
these animals are ‘‘spiritual,’’ posses- 
sing ‘‘rational souls.”’ If they are spirit- 
ual beings we would then need to know 
if they are, like men, fallen and in 
need of redemption. 

The Incarnation as we know it does 
not imply some particular merit or 
superiority in humanity, but quite the 
reverse, says Lewis. ‘Christ died for 
men precisely because men are not 
worth dying for; to make them 
worth it. 

“It is no very new idea that the 
Eternal Son may, for all we know, 
have been incarnate in other worlds 
than earth and so saved other races 
than ours,” he says. Also, he ponders 
if the Incarnation and Passion are the 
only mode of redemption possible. 
Spiritual as well as physical conditions 
might differ widely in different worlds. 
Possibly redemption of other species 
is to work through ours. 


Odds Against Winner 


A 14-year old accordionist from St. 
John’s, Phoenixville, Penna., won first 
place honors in the Norristown Con- 
ference Section B talent show for the 
second consecutive year. Twelve acts 
competed in ‘Emmanuel Lutheran 
Church, Pottstown (Ministerium of 
Penna.,)). 

The high school freshman, Ronny 
Gauss, gave what was termed “what 
must be the smoothest, most listenable 
rendition of ‘Lichtensteiner Polka’ yet 
produced.” The judges unanimously 
chose the accordionist who has been 
taking lessons since he was six years 
old. 

Odds were stacked high against 
Ronny’s winning. All of the judges 
went to the talent show in one car. 
The conversation turned to musical 
preferences. All of the judges, except 
one, voted the ‘‘Lichtensteiner Polka’ 
as the worst thing to hit pop music in 
1957. Despite their pre-show decision, 
they chose Ronny’s performance as 
tops. 


Handel’s Film Distribution 


United World Films’ educational 
and religious department has arranged 
to distribute 16mm prints of the fea- 
ture length production in color, ‘The 
Great Mr. Handel.”” With its inspiring 
music by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra and chorus the film has won 
the acclaim of critics at special show- 
ings and tremendous acceptance as su- 
perior musical entertainment as well as 
for its inspirational values in all Chris- 
tian religious circles. The film tells the 
story of how the composer was in- 
spired to write “The Messiah.” 

For information as to the location of 
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the nearest film library with prt 
of “The Great Mr. Handel’, write 
United World Films, Inc., (Edu 
tional Dept.), 1445 Park Avenue, N 
York 29, New York. 


Snow Poses Problem 


New York and New England syn 
Luther League executive committee | 
been snowed under with problems! 

Their regular scheduled execut 
meeting was to be held February 21- 
in Syracuse. The meeting was cal) 
because of inclement weather. Sy 
cuse had 37 inches of snow. 

The meeting was rescheduled | 
March 21-23. On March 19 it star 
to snow. Philadelphia had 20 incl 
and hazardous driving caused by fal 
power and communication lines a 
trees. Many of the executive comn 
tee, including the president, are si 
ated in or near Philadelphia. 

April 18-20 was set as a new d 
for the meeting. 


Driving for Panel 


Recently, Luther leaguers of 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Port Carb 
Pa. participated in a panel discussi 
The subject was Christian drivi 
Moderator was Mary Elizabeth Ran 
Panel members were Dorothea Schr 
ing, Janice Jennings, Fred Ranck, R 
ert Webber, and Harold Renninger 

Main points of the topic were 
facts that courtesy is very import 
in driving, teen-agers cause a la 
percentage of traffic accidents, < 
many of these accidents stem fr 
clowning on the highways. 

Devotions were led by Barb 
Wesner. Claire Mohl is president. 


arles h. lewis 


New YA Joins LLA June 1 


Charles H. Lewis, second-year stu- 
nt at Chicago Lutheran Theological 
minary, Maywood, Illinois, has been 
pointed LLA Youth Associate, be- 


ginning June 1. Chuck will replace 
Gustave Wedemeyer, Jr., Philadelphia 
Seminary student, who spent the past 
year on the LLA Staff. This marks the 
second year that a seminary student 
will spend his year internship with the 
church's youth auxiliary. 

The Youth Associate will spend ap- 
proximately one-half of his time in 
field work (camps, summer schools, 
S/S conventions, contacts for LLA 
with boards and agencies, congre- 
gational visits). Office responsibilities 
include general LLA correspondence 
and writing for publications and liter- 
ature. The YA will share in Staff con- 
ferences on program and policy. 

Chuck Lewis comes from East Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh 
Synod). His home church is St. John’s. 
The 27-year-old seminarian attended 
the University of Pittsburgh and 
Gettysburg College, graduating from 
the latter in 1956. While a student at 
Chicago Seminary, Chuck has served 
as student assistant in Trinity Church, 
Des Plaines, Illinois. President of his 
home league, he has been active in 
synodical affairs. 


SU Centennial Convocation 
Susquehanna University hosted rep- 
sentatives of colleges and learned 
cieties at a special centennial convo- 
tion held on the campus, March 25. 
Dr. Wilson M. Compton, Director 
id First President of the Council for 
nancial Aid to Education, Inc., de- 
vered the convocation address. Sus- 
1ehanna’s president, Dr. G. Morris 
nith, conferred upon him the honor- 
y degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Others receiving honorary degrees 


were Dr. Orris H. Aurand, graduate of 
Susquehanna and superintendent of 
schools, Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. James R. 
Cameron, professor of oral surgery at 
Temple University, and President J. 
Gerald Hagey of Waterloo College, 
Waterloo, Ontario. 

Dr. Compton, for a number of years 
was president of the State College of 
Washington. He is the former admin- 
istrator of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency and was the U. S. delegate 
to the fourth General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 


Cheryl Is Cheery Coed 

Cheryl Martin is a pert, pony-tailed 
freshman coed at Wittenberg College, 
where her extracurricular tastes run to 
dramatics and speech. 

Cheryl lost her sight as a result of 
an accident when: she was a sophomore 
in high school. She lost all vision in 
one eye and has only what amounts to 
“shadowy” vision in the other. She is 
able to distinguish objects when she 
gets close enough to them. Although 
three operations have failed to bring 
back Cheryl’s sight, this freshman 
dynamo has refused to be stopped or 
even to slow down. 

She participated in all kinds of 


activities at Mansfield High Schoc 
She is a member of Mansfield’s Fir 
English Lutheran Church. 

And last fall she enrolled at Witte 
berg to prepare for a career in gui 
ance and counseling, with possib 
majors in either psychology or soc 
ology. 

During freshman week activitie 
Cheryl and several of her friends toc 
a Springfield bus to the business di 
trict to take physical examinations. TI 
bus was very crowded and Cheryl cow! 
tell that the girl sitting next to h 
was holding another girl on her lap. 

“Since the bus was so crowded, 
tapped a person standing in the ais 


Cheryl Martin studies with the help of a talking boc 
Her friend, Sally Farran, is holding the next recor 


nd asked if ‘she’ would like to sit on 
ry lap,’’ Cheryl said later. 

“No, but you may sit on my lap 
nytime you like,’”’ a deep male voice 
eplied. 

Cheryl’s room in South Hall has be- 
ome a popular gathering spot for other 
oeds—so much so that Cheryl, who's 
etting solid B’s and A’s in her aca- 
emic work, sometimes has to move 
ut of the room for a few minutes to 
repare a speech or report for one of 
er classes. 

Cheryl uses long-playing records, 
nown as “talking books,” for her 
extbooks. For extracurricular “‘read- 
1g,’ she likes Shakespeare, Steinbeck 
nd Hemingway. Her examinations are 
dministered orally by Wittenberg 
eachers, although she types her exami- 
ations in freshman English. 

A speech contest winner in high 
chool, she plans to enter debate activi- 
ies at Wittenberg and will try out for 
Vittenberg dramatic events coming up 
1 the future. 


New Building for Lutherans 

The Muhlenberg building, new 
2,500,000 headquarters building of 
ne United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
‘a, was dedicated in Philadelphia on 
farch 10. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 


ULCA president, delivered the dedi- 
catory address and Dr. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, secretary of the Church, con- 
ducted the service. 

The new building, which houses 
major offices of the nation’s largest Lu- 
theran body, is located near German- 
town. It replaces the present Muhlen- 
berg Building at 1228 Spruce St. 

Located in the new structure are 
the offices of the Boards of Publica- 
tion, Parish Education, Pensions and 
Deaconess Work. Also headquartered 
there are the United Lutheran Church 
Women, the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, and the Pennsylvania Ministerium. 

The building is of Georgian Col- 
onial style. The main section is arc- 
shaped with four large wings or spokes 
extending to the rear and side. One 
wing houses a chapel and cafeteria. A 
second wing houses a library for 
20,000 volumes and a large vault for 
storage of art works, as well as edi- 
torial offices. In another wing is the 
book store, ecclesiastical arts show- 
room and the St. Nicholas Shop. The 
fourth wing houses offices. 

The dedicatory service was followed 
by a dinner at which the chief speaker 
was Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of The 
Lutheran. With a circulation of 200,- 
000 The Lutheran is the largest de- 
nominational weekly in the U.S. 


Distribution of the Scriptures may bring unusual problems in 
Japan. Colporteurs of the Bible Society there report that the prowl- 
ing habits of bears in Akito Province have caused great conster- 
nation. The colporteurs, whose work often requires them to return 
to their centers at dusk, are afraid of possible attacks by these 
grizzlies. The five colporteurs now at work in the area have asked 


the Bible Society to provide them with bells which they can ring 
on their return to the villages so that the bears will be frightened 


away. 


_ youth plan 
_ sections 

_ of Tandil 
, to hit 


Tandil, Argentina, was the target for a youth 
evangelism campaign recently. Door to door 
visits were made by leaguers camping at Azul. 
Pastor Ronald Zaudtke was director of the first 
camping session. The camp offers effective religi- 
ous experiences for the leaguers. This evangel- 


ism work was_ considered 


very 


effective. 


Pancakes Served Several Ways 


Another turn-about occurred when 
the male leaguers of Trinity, Pottsville, 
Pa. cooked a meal for the girls. The 
menu consisted of applesauce, pancakes 
(half-cooked, burnt, or otherwise), 
sausages, milk, and ice cream. 

All girls were banned from the 
kitchen until after the meal. Then the 
story changed as they were dragged 
into the kitchen to clean up. Seems the 
fellows had had enough. 

The supper, which was edible after 
the advisor got into the kitchen, was 
served on paper plates ( to cut down on 
dish washing) with smoke choking 
everybody (someone turned the blower 
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fan the wrong way). 
Devotions and the regular leag 
meeting followed the supper. 


“Fun Night” for Leaguers 

Every February the Allentown co 
ference Luther League (Ministeriu 
of Penna.) holds ‘Fun Night,” a nig 
when leagues get together for tl 
purpose of having fun. Every leag 
is encouraged to participate by havit 
a skit. Due to the number of league 
separate “Fun Nights’’ were held 
each district this year. The top thr 
skits from each then competed in tl 
conference “Fun Night’ held Febr 
ary 18. 


Convention at Skeldon 

For seven years, leaguers of British 
uiana have been talking about the 
mvention in Skeldon. This year the 
<eldon parish was host again to the 
uther Leaguers. This will be the first 
me many will see the new high school 
uilt entirely by money raised by mem- 
ers of the Luther League of America. 
Feature of the convention was a one 
ay outing to the town of Nickerie in 
utch Guiana. There was a one hour 
ip by launch into the Atlantic Ocean 
id then up the Nickerie River to the 
uly Dutch settlement which is now 
ie second largest center of Dutch 
uiana. The noon meal was served 


Chinese style. There was a tour of the 
site before returning home on _ the 
moonlight cruise. 

Another special feature was the 
banquet with the Rev. Aubrey R. 
Bowen as toastmaster and the election 
of Miss Luther League of 1958 as the 
crowning event. Theme was Christ Our 
Pilot in the Ships of Life. 


CSA Vows Witness 
History was made March 14 at the 
Skeldon Lutheran High School, British 
Guiana, when the newly reorganized 
Christian Student Association met to 
elect, officers for the remainder of the 
academic year. The following students 


“That's what I like about you, Marvin. You 
always get wrapped up in anything you do!” 


were elected: A. Mallay, president; 
George Jaundoo, vice president; Jem 
James, secretary; J. Dhajoo, Mercia 
Barran, and Harlod Brijbassi, executive 
members. 

This organization, comprised of over 
60 Christian students of various de- 
nominations, will become a powerful 
witness, for Christ in the student body 
of 200 which is largely non-Christian, 
and also in the life of the non-Chris- 
tian community. Inspired with a spirit 
of their oneness in Christ, the Chris- 
tian students of Skeldon High are pre- 
pared to act as leaven to create and 
maintain a Christian atmosphere in the 
school which was built by contributions 
from young people of the Luther 
League of America. They can never 
forget their debt to the young Chris- 
tians of America, and they are de- 
termined to be good stewards of the 
gospel that has been entrusted to them. 

Skeldon Lutheran High School is 
situated at what is considered the far 
end of British Guiana, right at the 
mouth of the Corentyne River. Skeldon 
Plantation, a sugar estate, and the 
villages which curve around its borders 
have altogether a population of over 
5000 people, most of whom are of 
East Indian descent. Although Hindu 
temples and Moslem mosques _pre- 
dominate, the impact of Christian 


missions here has been felt and tl 
people are aware that were it not f 
the Lutheran High School, most . 
their children would have to go wit 
out any secondary education. 
However, the mission of the his 
school is not limited to providing ed 
cation. Its purpose is also to brit 
Christ to the young people who w 
be the leaders of the community ar 
of British Guiana in the near futur 


Steadies for Panel 


When the Luther League of India 
field Lutheran Church, Earlingto 
Pennsylvania, had a “going stead\ 
panel discussion at a recent meetin 
attendance topped all records. A fe 
months later the young adults’ cla 
of the Sunday school decided to ho 
a similar meeting. 

Local leaguers and parents compe 
ing the panel included Gloria Strou 
(president of Norristown Conferen 
MOP), Jack VanDyke, Sandra Yod« 
Sandra Taylor, Mrs. Donald Corneli 
and Charles Heimbach. Pastor Charl 
Brobst served as narrator and a lar, 
response of questions followed. 

Another teen-age topic, ‘“movies at 
printed matter,” was discussed mo 
recently. Christian viewpoints on ea 
subject were brought out. 


You’ve heard of sponsors during baptisms, but have you heard 


of a sponsor for a confirmand? St. Michael’s Lutheran Church in 
east Philadelphia uses this plan. Each confirmand upon his con- 
firmation is assigned to a sponsor. The sponsor is an active mem- 
ber of the church. It is the sponsor’s responsibility to keep the con- 
firmand on his toes church-wise for the first year after his confir- 
mation. 


First Class Scout Gary Titus of St. Luke, Sioux City, 


lowa, receiving his “Pro Deo Et Patria” award. He is 
the first scout at St. Luke to have earned this award. 


Surprise Meeting in ND 


The theme of the January meeting 

of St. Mark’s Luther League, Fargo, 
North Dakota, was to be a surprise for 
everyone. At least Pastor Lloyd W. 
Zaudtke thought so. The program 
uurned out to be “This Is Your Life, 
2astor Zaudtke.”’ 
_ The surprised expression on his face 
when he was handed the cake inscribed 
‘This Is Your Life’’ indicated that he 
ad not suspected a thing. A song 
yas dedicated to him and the master 
f ceremonies, Duane Swenson, led 
‘im to the chair of honor and began 
) review incidents of his life. 

A tape recording was played—with 
ne voices of his mother and father 
‘Minneapolis) and Pastor and Mrs. 
Jonald L. Gustafson (New Brighton, 
finn.) and their baby daughter whom 
astor Zaudtke baptized. Pictures of 
astor Zaudtke from his infancy to the 
sesent were shown on a movie screen. 


Following the program, devotions 
were held in the chapel and refresh- 
ments were served. 

The Luther League at St. Mark’s ts 
divided into three age groups—junior 
high, senior high, and post high. The 
groups meet as one every three months. 
These programs usually are planned 
around a phase of the five-point pro- 
gram. 


First edition of 635,000 
copies of the -new Service 
Book and Hymnal of the 
Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica is a complete sell-out. 
Distribution of the 1,024- 


page volume began March 
17, with an initial delivery 
of 200,000, and 50,000 in 
each succeeding week un- 
til the supply is exhausted. 
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It was the week of the stewardship (Sector) effort at Holy 
Trinity, Elgin, Ill. A church councilman was on a business trip to 
the Orient. In the middle of the week a long distance phone call 
came to his wife. He said, “I’m thinking about church, Virginia. At 
the Sector leader’s meeting tonight make sure our pledge card is 
turned in so the committee knows we’re behind the project 100 
per cent—even though I’m in Tokyo.” 


Unusual Wedding 


Members of Resurrection Church in 
Augusta, witnessed a wedding that was 
different. 

Patricia Ann Stillwell, eighteen- 
year-old freshman at the junior college 
of Augusta, and president of Resur- 
rection Luther League, was married to 
Thomas Hubert Farrow, Jr. during the 
morning service. Pastor Harvey Hunt- 
ley preached on “Into This Holy 
Estate.’ Members of the wedding 
party (bride, groom, best man, maid- 


of-honor, and the brother-in-law, who 
gave the bride in marriage) were 
seated on the back pew. 

Pat had been active in Sunday 
School, church, and Luther League. 
During the past year she had been 
chosen by the Richmond County For- 
restry Commission as their candidate 
for ‘“Miss Keep Georgia Green,” and 
by the Augusta Jaycees as “Miss Get 
Out The Vote.” She attended the KU 
convention last summer and has been 
a Ga-Ala conventioner for several 
years. 

It Must Come Down 

Leaguers of Trinity Lutheran, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, recently realized 
more fully the meaning of the old say- 
ing, ‘what goes up must come down.” 
They returned to the home of their 
former advisors, the Laurence family, 
to take down the storm windows they 
put up last fall and to put up the 
screens they took down. (Mr. and Mrs. 
Laurence were advisors until Mr. 
Laurence went to the hospital.) 

Recently the leaguers had another 
town meeting. The topic was ‘News- 
stand Sex.” They discussed what the 
Christian can do to prevent the spread 
of such literature. 

Members of the senior league pre- 
sented a play, “The Resurrection,” on 
Palm Sunday. The money collected in 
the offering will be placed in a fund 
for an organ in the new church. 


Religions Studied 

The Luther League of Grace Evan- 
gelical. Lutheran Church in Phillips- 
burg, N. J., has completed a study 
of several well-known religions. 

The first topic of this series was con- 
cerned with the beliefs of Roman Cath- 
olics. In connection with this, the 
group attended a Roman Catholic mass. 
Then, by discussing the beliefs of 
Lutherans, the league got to know its 
own religion even better. 

Judaism was the third topic of the 
series. An explanation of the customs 
and beliefs of the Jews was presented 
by four area teen-age members of the 
National Federation of Temple Youth. 
Luther Leaguers toured the temple and 
attended Sabbath services there. 

To complete the series, the group 
used the topic ‘Mixed Marriage— 
What Does It Involve?” The discus- 
sion was based on an article from the 
July, 1956 LUTHER LIFE entitled 
‘My Dates Aren’t Lutheran”. 

Mary Alice Vanya, worship chair- 
man of the league, arranged the series. 


TIDBITS 


LSA members at Midland College 
held a recent meeting at the Dodge 
county jail and the Masonic Eastern 
Star home. David Stubb, ’60, had 
charge of the evening devotionals at 


the jail and Jo Sabo, ’60, led the medi- 
tations at the Masonic home. 


Leagues of Messiah, Bethlehem, 
and St. Andrew’s, Easton, both in 
Pennsylvania, have adopted grand- 
parents. Their grandparents live at the 
Good Shepherd home for the aged in 
Allentown. The leaguers often visit 
their adopted grandparents. 


Relief goods sent to needy abroad 
by LWR soon will be identified with 
a distinctive new emblem. The new 
seal combines two familiar Lutheran 
symbols. The emblem features the arm 
and: cross of Lutheran World Action 
(“Love’s Working Arm’), annual 
financial appeal of the National Luth- 
eran Council, within the outlines of 
the heart and five petaled rose seal of 
Martin Luther. Printed below are the 
letters LWR. 

@ 


According to a report issued by the 
National Lutheran Educational Con- 
ference there are 3,344 students in 23 
Lutheran seminaries, 32,339 students 
in 32 four-year colleges, 2,302 stu- 
dents in 16 junior colleges. Lutheran 
enrollment in the four-year colleges is 
67.05%. There are 526 (1.77%) stu- 
dents who indicate no religious afhlia- 
tion. 
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WE GET LETTERS 
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CARTOON & JOKE (April, pages 10 & 28) 


. . . was greatly disappointed with your apparent “joke” 
policy. | seriously recommend complete abandonment of all “joke” 
attempts, especially if they are going to be such as found on p. 10 
and p. 28 of the April issue. 


Of course the most serious objection is the sacriligious taste. 
ROBERT MATTHIAS—Penna. 


ED. We also received a letter from “Kruschev” thanking us 
for “degrading ideals and furthering the cause of communism.” 


CLATTER (April) 


| could not pass up this opportunity to thank you and pastor 
Conrad for the wonderful “Clatter” in the April issue. 


RAYMOND FARRELL, JR.—Conn. 


MOVIE REVIEWS (May) 


Good change! Hoeftman does a swell job on reviews. I’m very 
glad to see that he’s expanded the reviews. 


ARNOLD JOHNSON—Calif. 


Keep up the good work of having more reviews, even if some 
have to be shorter. 


BILL SIMONS—N. C. 


CURTAIN TIME (May) 


Did you know that Paul Newman’s wife just won an Oscar as 
the best actress of 1957? 


VERTA SCOTT—Penna. 


ED. For role in “Three Faces of Eve.” 


COVER (May) 


You've been having exceptionally fine covers recently. Who 
does the artwork and sets them up? 
H. E. FORDER-N. J. 


ED. Credit is usually given the artist at the bottom of the table 
of contents (page 1). Editor and artist work together; artist sup- 
plies the talent. May cover was handled by Unada Gliewe. 


IN GENERAL 


| still appreciate to be a Luther Lifer, especially since | regard 

it a youth magazine of high standards: wide open to the world but 
focused sharply on Christ and his Church. 

PETER STOLT—Germany 


May | commend the writers. These last few issues have been 


ieiduhilees wo nok 
RONALD WOLF—Penna. 


| would like to . . . congratulate those affiliated with L.L. for 
an excellent publication. | have received inspiration and enthusiasm 


from its contents. 
FAITH ANN SCOTT—Penna. 


| am disappointed with LUTHER LIFE. The old LUTHER LEAGUE 
REVIEW was much better. Can you give me the names of some 


other church magazines for youth? 
R. R. HENDERSON—Ohio 


ED. We recommended ONE, WALTHER LEAGUE MESSENGER, 
and a few others. 


(By the way, we usually print only part of letters received as 
many writers comment on other LLA subjects besides the publica- 
tion. And not all letters are printed. We try to give you the most 
interesting.) 


PROBLEM 
CORNER 


vocation and dancing 


PROBLEM 
Dear Sirs: 

|! am a sophomore in our University. For the past four years | hav 
been asking myself, “What should | do with my life?” Recently | hav 
been stirred by an unusual emotional feeling which | have not clearl 
understood. 

For these past years | have seriously considered full time churc 
service. | gave two summers to service with youth of our church. I’ve take 
advantage of all opportunities for church experience. Yet | have nc 
convinced myself that this is God’s plan for my life. 

Throughout high school | was active in class stage productions, d 
recting them for the last two years. They were very successful. From the 
on | possessed a hidden desire to become a director. 

| have recently been completely restless wondering what | shoul 
do. What steps should a young fellow like me follow in making thi 
decision? 

—H. B. 


ANSWER 
Dear H. B. 

The church needs good dramatists; and the theater needs goo 
churchmen. You can serve God “full time” in either profession. 

One of the difficulties with deciding for or against the Christia 
ministry as an occupation is the inability to try it out beforehand. | 
order to find out whether you’re suited for it, you practically have t 
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yo through seminary and be ordained. 

You seem to have done all that you could to see whether you’d 
ike the work, in the ministry. What have you done to check on theater 
lirecting other than your high school work? Why not go with some sum- 
ner stock company for three months? Lots of college kids do. Or if 
ecessary take a full year after college and work with some theatrical 
jroup. See if the work wears well. 

| suppose most people have longings for the theater. | have. (I’ve 
ilso directed plays successfully.) Just be sure it’s not the “glamour” you're 
ifter. Also, there is no shortage of people wanting to direct plays. There 
s a shortage of good clergymen. 

Maybe you can find a job combining the two. Some of the national 
arks hire college men during summers to do a variety of things, in- 
luding informal chaplaincy work. 

For some people, the decision about the life’s job comes easy. For 
thers it requires many long years of restlessness. If you decide to go 
© seminary and find you’re not suited, by all means get out. Many 
vonderful people do. The same is true of the theater. 

Continued prayer, contact with persons in both fields, and a will- 
ngness to be tentative are essential. 

But never forget that God thinks equally highly of both professions 
—or better, God thinks equally highly of the Christian who serves him 
1 either profession. 


ROBLEM 


ear Sirs: 

We would like to know if it is permissible to oolies in the Sunday 
chool room adjoining our church. 

—Puzzled 
.\NSWER 
lear Puzzled: 

We gave a rather full answer to this problem in the August 1957 
ROBLEM CORNER, and in the March 1958 issue, page 15. (Write us for 
re August issue if you can’t locate one.) 

Basically, there are no Christian laws which state whether dancing 
; permissible. There are clear indications that all that we do must be 
one in love, respecting our selves as temples of God, and for the 
trengthening of other folks. Never should we cause someone else to 
»se faith because we were selfish. 

How does this apply to dancing? That depends on you and the 
thers who want to dance, the community and its attitudes, and a lot 
f other factors. Dancing in itself is neither right nor wrong—anywhere. 
is the attitudes of people who make it what it is. 
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The LLA Staff is pleased that a high level of leadership 
is being maintained in the selection of Work Camp Di- 
rectors. This year, as in the past years, top-notch pastors 
are giving time and energy to this program. Our appre- 
ciation is extended to these men and to their congrega- 
tions for “lending” them to LLA during this summer. 


WORK CAMP DIRECTORS THIS SUMMER 


The Rev. Wayne H. Wickore 
(Franke Home for older people— 
Charleston, South Carolina. June 26 
July 12). Pastor Wickoren was forme 
assistant pastor at Holy  Trinit 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Sinc 
last September, he has been pastor « 
Trinity Church, Manhatten Beacl 
California. In 1957 he directed 
weekend Work Camp near Minne 
apolis and the LLA camp in Edmor 
ton, Alberta, Canada. 
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The Rev. John P. Stump (St. 
fark’s Church, inner- city and inter- 
acial congregation — Los Angeles, 
valifornia. July 12-20). Pastor of the 
uutheran Church in the Foothills, La- 
fanada, California, John Stump has 
een interested in our Work Camp 
rogram for some years. A member of 
he ULCA Board of Social Missions, 
e is closely related to social action 
nd similar responsibilities. A native 
f Pennsylvania, Pastor Stump served 
1 Messiah Church, Philadelphia, be- 
Ore moving west. 


FOR THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


The Rev. Theodore D. Horner 
Transfiguration Church, inter-racial 
ongregation in Harlem—New York, 
New York. June 28-July 12). Pastor 
forner directed our Work Camp in 
‘oledo, Ohio in 1956. Before this, 
ie participated in Work Camps in 
jurope and the United States. Having 
erved as pastor in a small town (Tipp 
tity, Ohio), Pastor Horner is now 
eveloping a mission congregation in 
sedford, a suburb of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Rev. Myron M. Teske (Ply 
mouth Christian Youth Center, innet 
city settlement house—Minneapoli: 
Minnesota. June 28-July 6). Pasto 
Teske directed our first long-terr 
Work Camp last summer in the Virgi 
Islands. Formerly associate pastor a 
St. John’s Church, Minneapolis, h 
has been, for the past two years, 
graduate student at the University o 
Chicago. Pastor Teske also has serve 
as student pastor at the U. of Chicage 
under the direction of the Nationa 
Lutheran Council. 


The Rev. Donald M. Bravin (In 
ner Mission Headquarters — Spring 
field, Ohio. July 19-27). Pastor Bravi 
is pastor of St. John’s Church, McKee 
Rocks, Pennsylvania. While attendin; 
Philadelphia Seminary, he served a 
part-time editorial assistant for th 
Luther League of America. His specia 
interest in small ‘‘cell’” groups ha 
been claiming attention the past year 


The Rev. Ralph W. Bagger (Lu- 
heran World Relief and Church 
Vorld Service Clothing Center—New 
Vindsor, Maryland. July 12-20). Pas- 
or and Mrs. Bagger both have been 
ivolved with Work Camps for a num- 
er of years. Mrs. Bagger has served 
s co-ordinator of weekend camps in 
re Philadelphia area. Pastor Bagger 
vas one of the first summer field 
orkers of LLA (1950). He 1s pres- 
ntly pastor of Immanuel Church, 
ast Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 


FOR WHICH WE ARE THANKFUL 


The Rev. Edgar W. Belter (Vir- 
in Islands. June 25-July 27). Pastor 
ad Mrs. Belter have directed two 
revious LLA Work Camps: Lincoln, 
lebraska in 1956 and Zelienople, 
ennsylvania in 1957. He was pastor 
f Peace Church, Steeleville, Illinois, 
ntil January of this year when he 
ecame Director of Stewardship, Evan- 
elism and Missions of the Wartburg 
ynod. His office is in Racine, Wis- 
ynsin. 


caravaning 


is 
growing 


by EDGAR TREXLER 


Adage: Kill two birds with one 
stone. 


Method: Solve summer job prob- 
lem—serve LLA as a caravaner. 


Procedure: Apply to Luther League 
of America, 2900 Queen Lane, Phila- 
delphia 29, Pa. 


Advantages: Spend six weeks trav- 
eling over a different section of the 
Western Hemisphere from your home- 
land; meet people of other localities 
and learn their customs; spread the 
Luther League. 


Result: An inner feeling of worth- 
while accomplishment; a new conse- 
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cration to the work of the church and 
a deeper appreciation of Jesus Christ 

This is the way for YOU to spend 
YOUR summer. The Luther League 
of America annually needs 50 or more 
qualified young people to be ambas. 
sadors. Yours will be a summer of 
adventure, unexpected education, serv 
ice and the beginning of many new 
friendships. How else can you spenc 
six-weeks doing so much for so little: 


Added feature: Sometimes caravar 
teams are sent to those places you 
dream about—a team in 1957 wen 
to Hawaii. 


Case History: Here's an actual case 
history taken from LLA informatior 
files. Picture yourself as a member 0} 
this group: 

Team 55 (this is fictitious) con 
sisted of four leaguers—one Dixie 
lander, one mid-Westerner and tw« 
far-Westerners. Their tour of service 
was through Pennsylvania. None 0: 
the team members had ever seen each 
other prior to the week’s briefing 
session at Springfield, Ohio’s Witten 
berg College. At the briefing the 
were oriented in typical caravan situa 
tions and assigned to teams. Then they 
began preparation for their stops. 

A peek into one of these stops wil 
give an insight into their work. Th 
schedule for a four-day stop showed 

1. Get acquainted meetings for of 
ficers and leaders of the local league 

2. Leading devotional services 
presenting the five-point league pro 
gram; explaining the local league’ 
place in LLA and state-synod work. 

3. Three entire mornings “free.” 

4. Visitation in the homes o 
leaguers and non-leaguers for thre 


caravaners practice 
talent 


fternoons. 

5. Meeting with members of the 
_L Executive Committee and Pro- 
ram Planning Committee to explain 
luties and responsibilities. 

6. Two evening picnics, complete 
vith games and singing (led by the 
aravaners), plus the presentation of 
_ skit. 

7. Dividing local leaguers into 
roups and giving aid to the various 
ections; reporting on their con- 
lusions. 

8. Setting up the long-range system 
or program planning and projects. 

9. Initiating future plans for con- 
sregational and community coopera- 
ion. 

10. Conducting 
tonal service. 


Additional Notes: No list can be- 
rin to include all the caravaner’s 
ctivities on a routine day—leaguers 
tay too busy. But the itinerary is not 
he only things the caravaners found 
t their stop. 

The four leaguers noted that the 


closing  inspira- 


at 
briefing session 


church bulletins had publicized their 
coming for a month; a large sign had 
been erected on the front lawn of the 
church saying, “Young People Com- 
ing, June 22-25"; two newspapers 
gave the caravaners both photo and 
story coverage of their work; the pas- 
tor at the church was extremely appre- 
ciative of their helpfulness. 

Sound like a lot of work? You're 
right. Sound like a lot of fun? You're 
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right again. These are the receipts of 
spending a summer of service in the 
LLA caravaning program. 


Warning: There is no financial re- 
imbursement for caravaners. Travel 
expenses are paid” by LLA, except to 
the briefing sessions and home from 
the last stop. Otherwise, the summer's 
monetary worries are nil, except for 
pocket money. 

Former caravaners feel that their 
experiences more than pay for their 
summers. After all, money is not the 
key to the world of intangibles—and 
the end result of caravaning is in- 
tangible. Ask any ex-caravaner. Many 
young LLAers even caravan two years! 


Reward: Perhaps the greatest re- 
ward you will receive will be some- 
thing you cannot touch—only feel. 
The four caravaners mentioned earlier 
expressed their feelings this way in a 
letter to LUTHER LIFE editor, Philip 
R. Hoh: 

"Since leaving Wittenberg and the 
LLA staff, we have been working ‘to 
beat the band. When we arrived at 
the briefing session, we found out how 
little we knew. Now we feel that we 
know even less but we are learning fast 
by experience. 

“The pastor and people here... 
have really taken us into their hearts. 
The last few days have seen our team 
of four grow closer together with 
Christ as our leader. 

“We have found caravaning a chal- 
lenge in every way. We ask for your 
continued prayer and guidance.” 

LLA caravaning is growing. It be- 
gan with nine young people and 
currently uses over 50. Join the band- 
wagon ! 
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Campus 
Characters 


MUSICAL MERVIN—this character is 
the smallest man on campus and plays 
the biggest instrument. Living in a 
world of clashing cymbals, valve oil 
and violin resin, he spends his spare 
time telling his girl friend about ca- 
denzas and appogiaturas. He is un- 
popular with the other fellows in the 
dormitory because he likes to practice 
on his bass in the shower room at 
midnight. 

Interested in music? Outstanding 
training with practical experience in 
band, orchestra and choir may be ob- 
tained at 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


a teenager 
a catcher 


a lutheran 


bob taylor (a ULCAer) 
plays professional ball 


by EDGAR TREXLER 


During a portion of last year's 
National League race, the Milwaukee 
Braves had a player on their roster who 
was costing them exactly $62,500 per 
game! 


This expensive fellow was a teen- 
ager, a catcher, and a Lutheran. His 
claim to wealth came in the form of 
a $125,000 bonus he received for ink- 
ing the dotted line of a Milwaukee 
contract three days after finishing high 
school. 

Bob Taylor, an 18-year-older among 
hardened veterans, participated in two 
games by mid-summer. He caught one 
inning and was used as a pinch-runner 
in another tilt. This action, at the 
longest, totaled 30 minutes duration. 
At such a rate, Taylor was earning 
$4,166 per minute. 

Metropolis, Ill., Bob's hometown, 
cheered his athletic feats for four 
years while he was accumulating 14 
letters in high school. The town of 
8,000 residents rejoiced when he was 
beseiged with 14 major league scouts 
—all using the dollar as bait for his 
signature. 

When Bob signed a Braves’ contract 
one Saturday at 4 a.m., his name 
quickly sped over the wires into 
newspaper and radio-TV offices as the 
recipient of one of baseball’s biggest 
bonuses. $125,000 is a lot of money— 
and most teenagers simply dream: of 
the day when they can manipulate such 
a deal in their future businesses. 

Clean-cut and neatly dressed, Taylor 
was the picture of relaxation as he 
read a newspaper in a Philadelphia 
hotel. In a temperature of 98°, his 
blue sport coat looked a little out of 
place; however, Milwaukee rules re- 
quire players to wear jackets anytime 
they leave their hotel rooms. 
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Offering a huge hand, the rookie 
exhibited both composure and friend- 
liness as he spoke. He was a fellow 
who had never traveled any great dis- 
tance from Metropolis before he 
joined the Braves, and big city scenes 
still held him in awe. 

Walking along Philadelphia’s streets 
in search of a restaurant, Taylor re- 
lated that he had been confronted 
with a number of major adjustments 
since joining a major league club. 

“Even understanding menus is a 
problem,” he commented as his blue 
eyes scanned the dinner possibilities. 

“You know, when I joined the 
Braves in New York, it was my first 
train ride and my first trip to New 
York,” the likeable young man com- 
mented. “But everyone has been just 
great to me. I like the Braves and they 
seem to like me. Perhaps you’re won- 
dering how an 18-year-old kid can 
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bob taylor relaxes after 
a meal in Philadelphia 


help win a major league pennant 
Well, I don’t exactly know either, bu 
I'm giving it all I’ve got.” 

At the time of the interview, Taylo: 
had yet to go to bat in the majors 
“I’ve been waiting for him (manage: 
Fred Haney) to tell me to walk uf 
there, but it hasn’t happened. We'r 
playing a benefit game next week 
and I have high hopes of playing ; 
lot in that one.” 

The question of why he decided te 
become a catcher popped up. ‘That’. 
an easy one to answer,” he began. “ 
had played a little of everywhere or 
the diamond, and one day my dad saic 
to me, ‘Son, if you want to go some 
place quick, start catching.” Well, | 
did just that—and here I am. He 
really knew what he was talking 
about.” 

As Taylor’s 6/2” frame stretchec 
out after consuming the steak, he 
stated that baseball was not his only 
love. The 190-pound lad played fou: 
years of high school football, being 
the most valuable player his senio: 
year. In basketball he starred fou 
years, also being named the most val. 
uable player. He earned two track 
letters (Metropolis didn’t have a track 
team until Bob’s junior year), running 
the 100-yard dash in 10.4 seconds anc 
throwing the shot and discus. His base. 
ball feats are quite exceptional too— 
he slugged better than .700 his fina’ 
year. Little wonder scouts chased him 

“Fourteen scouts saw me play,” he 
continued. “The Giants, Phillies. 
Dodgers, Cubs and Milwaukee really 
made the strong bids. Frankly, it wa: 


a simple matter of signing with the 
club which had the best offer. Milwau- 
kee had it, so I signed. 

It actually took Bob, his father, and 
a legal advisor two days to hear and 
consider all the deals. Three days after 
graduating from high school, he 
turned professional. 

“My home church is St. Paul’s 
Lutheran (ULCA) in Metropolis,” 
Bob stated in answering a query. “We 
didn’t have a well-established Luther 
League—and it seemed that when it 
met, we generally had a ball ‘game. 
You can imagine which item got 
priority.” 

. Baseball players who are religious 
or desire to attend church have a 
rough time. Between travel and early 
hours at the ball park for Sunday 
dJoubleheaders, there's little oppor- 
tunity to worship. ‘But I go every time 
[ get the chance. At home during the 
winter, I attend regularly.” 

“Don’t ever let anyone tell you 
pallplayers have it made either,” Tay- 
lor injected. ‘They don’t. When you 
get in the hotel at 1 a.m. after a night 
game, then shove off in the morning 
0 travel halfway across the United 


States for a game that night, it’s tough. 
When you stay in the same town, 
though, it’s a little easier. Most of 
us don’t get up until late—then we 
take in a movie or buy a few things. 
We're due at the ball park at 5:30 
.m. for an 8 p.m. game.” 

Maybe ballplayers don’t have it 
made, but for a $125,000 bonus, it at 
least sounds good. What did Taylor 
do with his newfound fortune? 

“Naturally, a lot of people have 
asked me that. The truth is that I put 
away enough for a college education, 
bought a Thunderbird, and gave the 
rest to my family to pay the debts 
we owed.” 

One might wonder whether an 18- 
ear-old would not find touring with 
a baseball club a lonely life, what with 
all the old men and veterans. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied. 
“The players are all great. My room- 
mate, John DeMerit, is another bonus 
baby, so we have a lot of the same 
interests. Really, we don’t have too 
much time for social life.” 

Every experience is something new 
to Bob Taylor. He enjoys them all and 
is making the most of them. 


WAGNER LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


coeducational 


75 Acre Rural Campus Overlooking New York Harbor 
FULLY ACCREDITED PRE-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Ministry, Engineering 
(Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.R.E., M.B.A., M.S. in Education) 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR CAREERS in Business Administration, 
Biology, Chemistry, Medical Technology, Nursing and Teaching 


Grymes Hill—Staten Island 1, New York 
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press conference with Billy Graham 


decision or sanctification? 


what type 

of religious experience 
do you need 

to be saved? 
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“N ORMAN, have you read much 
about the recent Billy Graham 
crusades in New York?” 

“No, Ron, not too much!” 

“Well, I've become disturbed late- 
ly.” 

‘ “Over what, Ron?” 

“It's kind of hard to explain. Ac- 
cording to the crusades at Madison 
Square Garden, you must make a 
decision for Christ by going through 
some sort of religious experience. I've 
never made any such decision. Well, 
the truth is, I just wonder if I’m 
saved? In the Lutheran Church we 
are just never asked straight out to 


make a decision. What do you think, 
Norm ?” 

“T never really thought much about 
it. Guess I take for granted that I 
have made a decision for Christ by 
just being a member of a Church. 
But I have never really made a decision 
myself.” 


To Make Holy 


Many people in the Church have 
been puzzled with this problem. What 
about those Christians who have 
grown up in the Church but have 
never had what is termed a religious 
experience, or made a public decision 
for Christ? Are they saved? Does a 
“decision” for Christ put us on God's 
redeemed list ? 

These puzzling and soul-searching 
questions are the results of a failure 
to understand the true nature of the 
Church. It appears that we have for- 
gotten a word called ‘‘sanctification.” 
It may be a “big” word; it also has 
a ‘big’ meaning. Sanctification comes 
from a Latin word which means “‘to 
make holy.”” The Church is the work- 
shop of the Holy Spirit where we 
are made holy. This sanctifying pro- 
cess begins at baptism and is carried 
on perpetually through hearing the 
preached word and receiving the 
Lord’s Supper. Through the Word, 
Christ's redeeming work on the Cross 
comes to us in the Church—and not 
necessarily outside of it. 

This is not a criticism of Billy Gra- 
ham’s crusade techniques or his 
preaching. Many have come to know 
Christ through his preaching. But it 
has to do with a misinterpretation and 
misunderstanding of the meaning and 
ourpose of terms used in his Crusades. 
In the present understanding, a ‘‘de- 


cision” for Christ seems to lay claim 
automatically to Christ’s salvation. It 
gives the impression that we can have 
salvation in Christ simply by a de- 
cision, without the obligations of 
church membership, the requirements 
of Christian discipleship and steward- 
ship, and the need for further Chris- 
tian education. 


Push Button Salvation 


“Decision,” misunderstood as it is, 
has come to mean the time when the 
Holy Spirit begins its work. (In some 
cases this may be true.) Our decision 
pushes the button for God to turn 
on the power. We choose God and 
then He works on us as we let Him. 

Luther, however, points in the 
opposite direction in his explanation 
of the third article of the Creed: “I 
believe that I cannot by my own 
reason or strength believe in Jesus 
Christ, my Lord, or come to Him; 
but the Holy Ghost has called me 
through the Gospel, enlightened me 
with His gifts and sanctified and 
preserved me in the truth faith.” 

Decision is not ours to make; it 
is the work of the Holy Spirit. “You 
did not choose me, but I chose you 
ratee i Oh 15316) 


Christ Who Saves 


Decision is not to be identified with 
the fruits of salvation. It should not 
leave the feeling—"Now that I am 
saved everything will go well. I have 
decided. Therefore, I am saved and 
life will be without suffering, despair, 
mental conflict, or sin.” 

“Decision” does not save us. It is 
Christ who saves. “Decision’”” means 
that we do not decide for God, but 
that we accept His decision for us— 
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God’s decision to save man through 
the Cross. 

In the present day usage of “‘de- 
cision,”’ it seems to involve no more 
of a decision than one would encoun- 
ter when choosing between two suits 
of clothes. We choose Christ just like 
we choose green in preference to red. 
If we have chosen Christ, why worry 
about sin ? 

In this context, decision does not 
involve coming to grips wtih one’s 
sin. Repentance is not necessary, and 
sin means very little. But all those 
who come to Christ and recognize Him 
as their Savior must first come to grips 
with themselves as sinners. 


The ST 


When some people make a so-called 
“decision” for Christ, it often becomes 
increasingly apparent that they begin 


fields . 
Arts, 


For information, write: 


... A Liberal Arts College of the United Lu- 
theran Church, offering programs of study in the 
humanities, the sciences, social studies, education 
. . . high academic standards . . 
. . degrees awarded include Bachelor of 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Science in Education. 


A sound educational program within the framework of 
an intellectually vigorous, socially balanced environment. 


Office of Admissions, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 


to speak only in terms of “I.” “I was 
saved this way.” “I was saved the 
third day of June, 1945.” “I was this 
kind of guy before my decision.” 
Thus, one cannot hear the redemption 
of the Cross for seeing the colossal 
“TL” of the person speaking. 

So often we think that the person 
who lived what is called a ‘‘good life” 
does not need to repent when he 
meets Christ face to face. It is only 
the so-called ‘bad person’’ that needs 
to do this act of repentance. But sin 
is not something that can be counted 
on the fingers. It involves that offen- 
sive admission “by nature” that puts 
every man on his knees in repentance 
before the Cross. All have fallen short 
of the glory of God. 

It would seem that if there are 
Christians today who are worried 
about their salvation, they should take 
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1 new look at the true nature of the 
Church. For the Reformation Church 
ointed with conviction to the New 
Testament proclamation that we are 
saved by grace alone. It is God who 
‘omes down in Christ to save us. By 
he work of the Holy Spirit, we are 
ralled into the Church where this 
‘edeeming power is made available to 
ill who come. 


Confirmation Is Important 


Perhaps if there is any part of the 
Lutheran teaching that may point to- 
ward the necessity for a “decision,” it 
s the service of confirmation. At con- 
irmation we are all asked to state our 
aith in God the Father, the Son Jesus 
christ, and the Holy Spirit the Sanc- 
ifier. But this “‘decision” is the result 
yf a long cultivation phase in cate- 
hism. Today, many young people do 
ot seem to take their confirmation 
nstruction seriously. Some look upon 
t as a necessary evil, or just some 
raining you must go through in order 
0 become a member of the congre- 
ration. Many go because their parents 
lemand that they go. 

Preparation for Church membership 
S preparation for a lifetime of living 
vith Christ. Acceptance of Christ as 
javior comes about not by an over- 
timulation of the emotions, but by an 
oner conviction of the will created by 
he Holy Spirit. 

Confirmation is not a sacrament as 
t is in the Roman Catholic Church, 
mut it is a training period that removes 
bstacles, thereby allowing the Holy 
ipirit to perform His work more effec- 
ively to salvation. It is a turning point 
nd a ‘‘decision” point for those who 
ake it seriously. A true acceptance of 
christ will lead to a saving faith. For 


in the Lutheran Church, confirmation 
becomes the doorway to enter into the 
life-long privilege of receiving the 
blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 


The Lord’s Supper 


The Lord’s Supper is one of the 
means of grace whereby Christ comes 
to us with His redeeming power. We 
commune with the living Lord in the 
sacrament of the Altar. Christ assures 
us of our salvation. The sacrament, 
among many other things, is most of 
all a seal of our salvation. It is here, as 
it is nowhere else, that we should find 
the greatest consolation that we are 
saved. This, we note, takes place in the 
Church. 


In Your Congregation 


Then it is not necessary to go to a 
revival or to a crusade in order to “‘get 
saved.” You can find all that is neces- 
sary for salvation in your own congre- 
gation. In fact, you are receiving the 
sanctifying process to salvation—if 
you are in the church and receiving its 
blessing in faith. 

It seems that many are leaving their 
own congregations today because they 
feel that the saving gospel is not there. 
There is no need to become dissatis- 
fied with your own church because you 
are not asked to publicly make a “‘de- 
cision” for your faith in Christ. Your 
very presence at its services is a tes- 
timony indicating your “‘decision.”’ 

The Christian does not become a 
Christian just by making one ‘‘deci- 
sion” for Christ, but is called upon to 
make many ‘‘decisions’’ in his lifetime. 
Through the years, as the Gospel is 
proclaimed in the Church, the faithful 
members are nurtured by the means of 
grace into whole religious experiences. 
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The Gospel is not pressured upon 
them, but the Holy Spirit works 
through the preached Word and Sacra- 
ments persuading the believer to sal- 
vation. 

So Christians should not be worried 
about their salvation if they have not 
made a public decision for Christ— 
if they are in the Church. The Holy 
Spirit is’at work in them, sanctifying 
them unto salvation. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Write on flash cards several words that 
are used during the presentation: decision, 
sanctification, salvation, grace. You will want 
to clarify these. Discuss confirmation as a 
time of decision. Probably you will want 


your pastor to lead the final discussion. If 


you have imagination, you could write a 
play centered around the ideas of the topic. 


WORSHIP 


HYMN 205 “O Jesus, Youth of Nazareth” 
CANTICLE Beatitudes 

HYMN 203 ‘Blest Are the Pure in Heart’’ 
SCRIPTURE Romans 12 

HYMN 32 ”“O Jesus, Crucified for Man” 
SCRIPTURE 1 Corinthians 6:8-11 

HYMN 289 “Before Thy Throne, O God We 


Kneel”’ 
HYMN 110 “Lord, Dismiss Us with Thy 
Blessing” 


DISCUSSION 


What problems arise from Graham-like 
“decisions”? “All men have fallen short of 
the glory of God.’ Process whereby God 
calls us to be saved. Means of grace. Im- 


portance of being members of a church. 


ATTEND A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


Carthage, Carthage, Illinois 
Gettysburg, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
Hartwick, Oneonta, New York 

Lenoir Rhyne, Hickory, North Carolina 
Marion, Marion, Virginia 

Midland, Fremont, Nebraska 
Muhlenberg, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Newberry, Newberry, South Carolina 
Roanoke, Salem, Virginia 
Susquehanna, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
Thiel, Greenville, Pennsylvania 
Wagner, Staten Island, New York 
Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 
Wittenberg, Springfield, Ohio 
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full 


guidance 
ministry 


a church breaks down 


the walls of difference 


by CHARLES J. HARRIS 


This article is printed so that our 
readers will have an example of 
what is being done in interdenomin- 
ational community cooperation. 


We hope that in presenting this 
material as a topic to your Luther 
League you will remember the fact 
that the article bas been printed 
solely to be informative. Be careful 
to include a discussion on the pros 
and cons of such community work. 


ACK and Jane seem to live at the 
church. After school hours they 
may appear in the building, usually 

at the youth office, eager to ‘‘do some- 
thing’’—share in the program or join 
in a prayer-cell experience with fellow 
teen-agers. They, and hundreds like 
them, love First Community Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

First Community (a church of 5800 
members) has been dedicated for more 
than 20 years to the full guidance 
ministry from birth through all the 
stages of life. The church seeks to 
enter into the life experience from the 
beginning. Parents are invited to meet 
with a staff member before a child is 
born so that they may learn to provide 
the healthiest possible atmosphere of 
love for the new-born child. 


Happy Experience of Love 


In the day school program for the 
very young, and the Sunday school, the 
accent is placed heavily on the happy 
experience of love and security in the 
church. Leaders are those with psycho- 
logical training so that they can detect 
the hidden emotional problems which 
determine behaviour. By frequent con- 
tact with their leaders and childrens’ 
minister they soon come to feel “at 
home’’ in an atmosphere filled with 
the love of Jesus Christ. It is a com- 
mon experience for any one of the 
seven ministers to have a tiny child 
cuddle close to him. 

At all times the home is brought 
into the church experience, for unless 
the values of the church become a liv- 
ing home experience there has been no 
real learning and sharing. Christian 
psychologists, members of the church, 
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discuss with the parents the growth of 
personality and the factors in home 
life which may help or hinder the 
healthy development of children and 
adolescents. Hundreds of families in 
the parish radiate a deep joy which 
they share from rich experiences with- 
in their church and lives at home. 


Learn Through Doing 


Interwoven through all the cur- 
riculum material is the constant theme, 
“learning through doing.”’ The rule is: 
no adult does what youth can do; no 
minister does what a layman can do. 
Leaders are freed for those things 
which they are prepared to do: teach, 
visit in homes, counsel with the dis- 
turbed, and help wherever there is 
need. 

Beginning with the third grade, 
summer camping becomes the rule for 
Jack and Jane at fully equipped Camp 
Akita in the Hocking Hills of Ohio. 
Every summer over a thousand chil- 
dren and youth and whole families (in 
family camp) share together in a rich 
program of learning, worship, recrea- 
tion and personal sharing and growth 
in faith. ‘Christ must become real to 
their emotions as well as their minds,” 
says Mr. Vance, minister to youth. 
“Otherwise we have not succeeded in 
helping them to be Christian.’ Akita 
(meaning ‘‘searcher”’) is a happy word 
of personal meaning to children, youth 
and adults who have reached new 
heights of Christian experience in the 
true community that the Christian 
Church is meant to be. 


The Block of Wood 


In the seventh and eighth grades, 
Jack and Jane are emotionally ready 
for the exciting experience of the 
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“Church of the Block of Wood.” Fo 
two years all seventh and eighth grad. 
ers share in a seven-fold program of 
worship, prayer, study, drama, service 
parish visitation of the sick and science 
experimentation (with a fully equippec 
science lab conducted by research 
scientists from the local Battelle labo. 
ratories to show the wonder and mys. 
tery of God's creation). Each yeas 
every member shares for six weeks in 
one area of the program and rotate: 
to the next. Through their own boarc 
all decisions are made by youth them. 
selves. They conduct their own serv. 
ices and plan their social programs. 
visit many kinds of churches and dis. 
cuss what they believe and do in wor. 
ship. If serious emotional problems ap- 
pear, one of the youth leaders take: 
one of more on an “over-night’’ tc 
Akita, the church camp 40 miles away 
to help resolve the difficulties through 
loving concern and advice. In every 
possible way the emotional and intel. 
lectual life of each member is touchec 
so that he can become a mature, re. 
sponsible member of the church. 

By the time Jack and Jane have 
completed the eighth grade, they are 
ready to join the congregation and re 
ceive the “Block of Wood,” in a serv. 
ice of confirmation and dedication 
The Block of Wood is a small wooder 
cube, a symbol highly coveted anc 
usually worn or carried by the new 
member. According to a legend, wher 
the Cross of Christ was hewn, the tree 
from which it was made was fashionec 
into many small crosses which the firs' 
Christians treasured. But the stumf 
remaining was large enough only fo: 
small blocks. The secret of the block 
of wood is one which must never bx 
told with the lips but must be revealec 


y living it. It is a remembrance of 
cceptance into the Church and com- 
nitment to the Lord of the Church 
y constant, faithful living with the 
‘race of Christ within the heart. To 
elong to the fellowship of the Block 
f Wood is a privilege highly honored 
y the youth of First Community. 


Youth Activities 


Following reception into member- 
hip Jack and Jane enter the high 
chool program. Again, a wide variety 
f activities is provided for them— 
unday and weekday evenings in sup- 
er-prayer cells, dessert-discussion 
roups at church or in private homes, 
nd dances and parties. In small 
roups of 15 members each, the Chris- 
ian faith, school, personality and dat- 
ag problems and the larger social and 
noral issues of our time are discussed 
nder the guidance of youth depart- 
nent leaders. Personality and voca- 
ional preference tests are given to 
uide each member into effective adult 
ving and vocation. 

Next to the “Youth on Call” week 
t camp focusing on preparation for 
ersonal leadership, a highlight of the 
ear is the annual New Year’s Eve 
Bar None” (no bar and none barred) 
ance. Over 500 high schoolers spend 
he evening dancing and sharing in a 
ala program that has become a tradi- 
ion in the community. The “Travel- 
ng Sophomores” have developed 
reative worship and rhythmic drama 
roups which produce programs 
round the great theme of creation, In- 
arnation, the Last Supper and prayer. 
yy invitation they travel to other 
hurches and cities to present meaning- 
ul worship opportunities through art 
orms. Choirs, choral speech, light, 


sound and silence are all brought to 
bear on the word of Life for youth. 
The Church and her Lord are vital in 
the life of Jack and Jane. 

When they begin college the church 
remembers. On holidays a home-com- 
ing tea is held and the New Year's 
weekend and mid-semester vacations 
are spent in inspirational programs at 
Camp Akita. Always the ministers’ 
doors are open for visits, guidance and 
sharing as they progress in college life. 
For the local students a Sunday eve- 
ning discussion program and a Wed- 
nesday evening supper-prayer group 
meet throughout the school year. 

After college Jack and Jane will 
join the Cambridge Club, a group of 
over 400 single men and women 
(many are members of other churches ) 
from all over the city who meet every 
Sunday night at the church for an in- 
spirational program and social event. 
During the week all kinds of social 
groups gather at homes or plan trips 
for recreation or discussion. Highlights 
of the year are several week-ends at 
Akita where they share, winter and 
summer, in a varied program of out- 
door activities, square and social danc- 
ing, and worship. 

When they plan to marry, a pro- 
gram of counseling is set up with one 
of the ministers who will marry them. 
They are given personality tests to de- 
termine how well they are suited to 
each other in temperament. If prob- 
lems exist they are freely discussed. 
The meaning of Christ in their home 
and the importance of their home to 
the Kingdom of God are stressed and 
every help given by physicians and 
psychologists, as well as ministers to 
help them establish a Christian home 
where love will prevail. Divorces are a 
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rarity. The happy homes which dot 
the community are evidence that the 
church has been at work to help make 
Christianity meaningful. When and if 
difficulties arise through the years they 
are urged to counsel with a minister 
or psychologist on the staff. 

Many groups are formed to help 
nurture the personal life and home life 
of Jack and Jane. Research groups on 
prayer, Bible study, theology, human 
relations, healing, healthy personality, 
communication of thoughts and feel- 
ings within the home, role-playing to 
help individuals know themselves and 
be free from psychological handicaps, 
young men’s seminars on how to be- 
come effective workers and mature 
husbands and fathers—all kinds of 
groups for all ages are available for 
personal growth into a mature Chris- 
tian life. 

Jack and Jane are urged to join a 
couples circle, one of 45 such groups 
of 10 couples each, which meet 
monthly for pot-luck supper, recrea- 
tion and discussion at a couples home. 
These groups are “little churches” of 


friends who get to know one another 
intimately and share their family joys 
and difficulties. Husbands and wives 
are sweethearts and share at least one 
night a month with other couples of 
their own age. The church really is 
only as strong as its home and believes 
in providing many opportunities for 
homes to be strengthened through the 
companionship of other Christian 
families. 

There are many leadership oppor 
tunities too. Children, youth, and adul! 
choirs, Sunday School teaching, dea. 
cons and ushers groups, boards anc 
committees, visitation of the ill and 
aged, intercessory prayer groups, guilc 
service and mission groups, finance anc 
long-range planning committees. Al! 
require leadership to provide the kinc 
of program meaningful to all age: 
within the church and community. 


Variety of Creeds 
First Community is a community 
centered, non-denominational church 
Its staff and hundreds of lay leader: 
willingly visit, counsel and share witl 


MUHLENBERG-A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


A fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts ane 


sciences... 


a strong faculty with majority holding earned doctorates . . 


excellent facilities, including new men’s dormitory, modern girls’ residence 
ball on 78-acre campus ... preparation for careers in the church, the medica 
arts, scientific research, law, teaching, business, engineering, forestry . . 


majors in 15 fields. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 
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ny who have need within the com- 
nunity. The membership is composed 
f persons from over 30 different de- 
ominational backgrounds. Emphasis 
s placed not so much on subscription 
o formal creeds, but upon means and 
echniques through an intense personal 
nd group ministry by which every 
nember may become the “'true’’ per- 
on, the Christ-living person. The 
hurch believes that not only must 
here be Christian theology and know]- 
dge to save the mind, but that the 
motions must also be re-trained so that 
rue Christian behaviour will result. 
uch emotional health, the church be- 
ieves, will also lead to the removal 
f much physical ill health which is 
he result of thinking and feeling apart 
rom Christ. The church seeks to make 
thrist become alive by providing op- 
ortunities for all people of all ages 
> find the secret of God’s Grace in 
hhrist in their personal experience. 
arnest search is made to understand 
learly what it is to be truly Christian, 
yhat Jesus Christ means in a complex 
yorld, and how through the Bible and 
hhristian psychology, every man may 
ome to know and show what St. Paul 
1eans by “Christ who lives in me.” 
The ministers from various denom- 
vations are free to conduct their serv- 
es and sacraments in the prescribed 
orms of their church, and the the- 
logies and practices of all groups are 
xamined and discussed in the hope 
vat the church may be led into a more 
omprehensive truth; that it may help 
reak down the walls of difference 
hich separate Christians from Chris- 
ans; that it may lead the unchurched, 
<eptical and disgruntled to Christ 
rough the Church. The church has 
een remarkably successful in actually 


moulding much of the life of the com- 
munity in a spirit of brotherliness and 
cooperation among Christians across 
denominational lines. 

Jack and Jane have discovered that 
their Church is not only a part of their 
lives. It is central and their lives are 
constantly enriched by the ministry it 
provides and by the opportunity for 
Christian service and loyalty it pre- 
sents. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Present the topic as it is, stopping at times 
to discuss items of particular interest to 
your group. You may want to present the 
topic in the first person—as if you were tell- 


ing about the church to which you belong. 


WORSHIP 


QPENING PRAYER read hymn 156 (CYH) 
“Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy Word’’ 


HYMN 68 “Spirit Attend Our 
Prayer” 

PSALM 122 Gloria Patri 

HYMN 148 “The Church’s One Foundation” 

SCRIPTURE Ephesians 4:1-16 

PRAYER 31, page 368 (CYH) 

HYMN 138 “O Word of God Incarnate” 

HYMN 107 “Blest Be the Tie that Binds’ 


Divine, 


DISCUSSION 


What are vdlues of a community church? 
What are the that a 
church can do that are almost impossible 


things community 
for a local denomination to do? Why? Dis- 
cuss idea of the church of block of wood. 
What difficulties would arrive denomination- 
ally in a community church? Are there union 
Christian activities in your community? What 
is the outcome? What kind of program could 
you suggest? 
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Dr. G. Elson Ruff, 
editor of THE LUTHERAN 


“the Lutheran” places fir: 


a close loc 
at the official publicati 
of the United Lutheran Church in Ameri 


by EDGAR TREX! 
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HE white-haired man with the 

stubby cigar reclined in the 
ishioned swivel chair. He propped 
is feet against the edge of the desk, 
moved his glasses and began speak- 
1g. 
“We have 192,256 readers. That’s 
1e largest circulation of any denomi- 
ational magazine in the United 
tates.” 

The editor of The Lutheran, off- 
al magazine of the United Lutheran 
hurch in America, Dr. G. Elson 
uff was enumerating some startling 
icts about his publication. 

“That circulation figure covers about 
ne-third of all the ULCA families in 
ie United States—about 640,000,” 
e continued. 

Astounding? Naturally, unless one 
ad made a previous study on the 
opularity of The Lutheran. Ranking 
lo. 1 among all church publications 

quite a respectable position. Its 
istanding reporting has not gone 
nrecognized either, as Associated 
hurch Press (of which Dr. Ruff is 
ast president) has awarded first place 
onors in church news to The Luther- 
2 every year. 

Indicative of its value is the con- 
stent rise in circulation—from 29,839 
aders in 1945 when the present edi- 
rr assumed office, to 103,563 sub- 
ribers in 1951 and an estimated 
90,000 readers by the middle of 
58. 

A close check reveals that The 
utheran had 31,167 subscribers in 
922; then circulation dropped to 
7,086 in 1934 with the depression. 
Jithin the first year that Dr. Ruff 
came editor, circulation jumped 
|,000 and has continued to advance 
_least 10,000 to 15,000 annually. 


Such progress can be attributed to 
the enterprising nature of Dr. Ruff 
and his co-workers. Modestly though, 
he is the first to add that cooperation 
from church offices and intensified pro- 
motion created the success of The 
Lutheran, not its editor. 

Questioned about youth attractions 
in the magazine, the editor-in-chief 
of all United Lutheran Publication 
House materials (he supervises the 
printing of a half-million church 
bulletins every week, too) replied, 
“Many young people read The Luther- 
an carefully and contribute a number 
of letters. The most interesting feature 
for teen-agers is ‘Five Make a Family.’ 
Of course, we don’t cater directly to 
young people since they have their 
own magazine for articles on dating, 
problems, and so forth. But if they 
want general church news, then we 
have it.” 

The swivel chair became parallel 
with the floor again as the bespectacled 
editor thumbed through a manila 
folder and produced a reader-interest 
survey report. From it, a well-known 
fact was given new meaning: 

Christians like to read about fellow 
Christians. The top section in The 
Lutheran, according to a 1955 poll 
of 1,076 laymen, was “Church in the 
News,” an eight to ten page review 
of world religious news, not neces- 
sarily concerning Lutherans. Ranking 
second was the column that appears 
just inside the back cover, “In con- 
clusion.” Local news of one’s own 
area slipped to the number five slot. 
A 1951 survey had ranked this section 
number one. 

The survey revealed a number of 
interesting opinions on The Lutheran. 
Some called it “the Reader's Digest of 
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chart drawn by 
Harry Ward, 
circulation manager 
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religion,’ “the best periodical w 
receive in our home,” “the last pape 
we would be without’; others like 
it because it is ‘concise, well-organ 
ized, authoritative, wholesome, alert 
diversified and unbiased.” 

The Lutheran’s editorial policy— 
which took a beating on its anti-Mc 
Carthy stand, and which often steppe 
into the middle of controversial mat 
ters such as segregation, Billy Grahan 
and Norman Vincent Peale—receivec 
little comment from readers. Staffer: 
on The Lutheran believe that religion 
related opinions on controversy hav 
influence. 

One reader with an unfavorable at 
titude said that he reads The Luthera 
“so I can more ably fight its viciou: 
and unchristian teachings. It is being 
used to disseminate pro-communis 
and -leftist propaganda,  generall 
subtle.” Generous praise, of course 
overshadowed this biased remark. 

Dr. Ruff produced another angl 
on reader interest. ‘“True, many peopl 
would rather read The Lutheran that 
anything else; those who don’t ar 
either not interested in the church o 
don’t read anything at all. As a rule 
though, the clergy reads it less that 
the laity. That may sound strange; ye 
The Lutheran is aimed at the laity 
Many churches send a copy to eacl 
family.” Average reader age in 195 
was 48.9 years, but at the present i 
has dropped to 44 years. 

Being a weekly magazine as well a 
a news informant, the preparation o 
copy presents a problem. As with man‘ 
publications, stand-by features ar 
prepared four to five months in ad 
vance. The average is about thre 
weeks. News is written at the last mi 
ute—as is “In Conclusion,” the pa 


vhich offers either comments on world 
appenings or replies to correspond- 
nce. 

“The column is due on Monday 
1ornings,’’ Dr. Ruff grinned, stroking 
is hair. “I usually roll the paper in 
ne typewriter about 10 p.m. Sundays 
nd then decide what to write about.” 

Thirty-two pages of The Lutheran 
re sent to the printers about two 
reeks before publication date. The 
nal 16 pages have a deadline four 
ays later. The last group catches up 
ith the first and when printing, bind- 
1g and shipping procedures are com- 
leted, the reader usually receives the 
8-page magazine about five days 
efore the date printed on the cover. 
ubscriptions to the deep South and 
ar West are mailed first. 

All staffers are former newspaper- 
ren ; some of them former parish min- 
ters too. Dr. Ruff, a New York 
ative, began his career with the Phila- 
elphia Inquirer and other news- 
apers. He served in the eastern Penn- 
ylvania parish ministry for 14 years 
efore coming to the Publication 
louse in 1940. He has also written a 
ook, “The Dilemna of Church and 
tate,” and is included in Who's Who 
1 America. 

The Lutheran has four distinct sec- 
ons: (1) general church news of 
1e world; (2) miscellaneous features, 
escribing Christian personalities, the 
qurch at work, doctrine and personal 
xperiences; (3) magazine section, 
ontaining six to eight pages of fea- 
ires; and (4) local news of parishes 
iroughout the United States. 

Several persons have charge of the 
ifferent segments. Seated behind a 
esk in the next office to Dr. Ruff is 
Ibert P. Stauderman, associate editor. 


He is a quiet, middle-aged man with 
a pleasant voice. An ordained minister, 
Rev. Stauderman served a New Jersey 
parish 16 years before joining the staff. 
His flair for journalism has a long- 
standing background; he was a sports 
writer and copy editor for the New 
York Times for four and a half years. 

Rev. Stauderman looked up from 
his typewriter long enough to answer 
a few questions about himself and his 
work. “I handle the cover, inside cover 
and the first 10 pages, ‘Church in the 
News, ’—the number one section, he 
commented, displaying deserved pride. 
Then he turned and pointed to one 
of The Lutheran’s two-color covers 
and remarked jokingly, “You know, 
we can’t have girls in bathing suits 
on these things, but we think we have 
its ecclesiastical equivalent !”’ 

A Wagner College graduate, the as- 
sociate editor worked with a_ local 
newspaper while in college, then 
decided to enter the ministry rather 
than journalism “because of the last- 
ing value of the former.’ Now, he 
has combined them. 

Referring to his section, he pointed 
out that “Church in the News’ tries 
to include as much news about other 
denominations as possible. Rev. Stau- 
derman also authors “In Conclusion” 
once a month. 

One of the newer members of The 
Lutheran staff, Robert E. Huldschiner, 
has devoted the major of his three 
years’ work to the “News in the 
Churches’ section—news of congre- 
gational, conference and synodical do- 
ings. This 15 to 20 page segment also 
contains campus news and_ features 
on outstanding personalities, or, as he 
states it, “everything that is not in 
the feature or news sections.” The 
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actual news is contributed by some 50 
correspondents throughout the United 
States. Then it is revamped by Huld- 
schiner. The frequence of news printed 
about a certain area is determined by 
the number of Lutheran subscribers in 
that area. This frequence ranges in 
some sections from every other week 
to once and every two months in other 
areas. 

Young people will find more news 
about themselves in Huldschiner’s 
section than anywhere else in the 
magazine. Correspondents usually take 
care of LLA news in their sections— 
but the assistant editor likes to secure 
and insert special short features on 
youth. The aim of his section is to 
“make it more interesting,” through 
pictures, headlines, etc. “Church news 
is not always too lively,’’ he observed. 

Huldschiner gazed out the window 
and related some of his personal his- 
tory. He speaks, reads and under- 
stands German, French, Italian and 
English fluently and also knows Span- 
ish and Swedish. His education 
includes a Ph.D. degree in economic 
and social science from the University 
of Florence in Italy. He is a profes- 
sional skier. 

During World War I], he was 
policy editor for Allied News, and 
edited most of the Austria-aimed 
propaganda in 1944-45. 

The versatile middle-aged man first 
stepped on American soil in 1949. Im- 
mediately he was hired to edit shows 
for ‘Voice of America.’ Too, he 
edited the Voice of America magazine, 
taking care of the French, German and 
Italian translations. Then, in 1954, he 
joined The Lutheran staff, giving re- 
ligious journalism the benefit of his 
talent. 
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Two other major staff members o 
The Lutheran include Hilda Yost 
copy and make-up editor, and S. A 
Hagen, staff writer. 

That is The Lutheran, the ULCA’ 
top-notch weekly magazine. Its recor 
is enviable; its contents well-chosen 
No major revisions are in the offin; 
for the publication although som 
small changes are regularly bein; 
made. 

If you're a subscriber, we're sur 
you agree that The Lutheran place 
first. If you aren’t one, you're missin; 
something very worth while. 


| TOPIC HELPS 


On a bulletin board place a disp!ay o 
copies of the magazine or various section 
of The Lutheran. Have a large chart of fact 
mentioned in the topic. 

Prior to the meeting have individuals o 
committees assigned to study a particula 
part of The Lutheran. They can make re 
ports at the meeting. Have someone repre 
senting each member of the staff tell abo 
his position. 

For further information, or for ideas o 
presentation, refer to the topic on page 2 
of the fall 1957 High Ideals. 


WORSHIP 
From the index in the Christian Yout 
Hymnal, choose hymns and scripture o 


Christian witnessing or diligence. 


DISCUSSION 
Purpose of The Lutheran. What youn 
people gain from reading it. Religious jou) 
nalism as a means of witnessing for th 
Church. Religious journalism as a Christia 


vocation. Journalism as a Christian vocatior 


detail of statue 
by Otto Schweitzer 


salvation 


there is no more thrilling adventure possible 


AOA you say that religion is 
a life and death matter? Do you 
nink of Christianity as the greatest 
escue story ever told? 


If we take the New Testament ser- 
ously, we must end up with the idea 
hat Christianity is a great drama of 
alvation, much more colorful and 
10ving, much more honest and com- 
elling and imaginative, than any other 
tory in the world. Christianity is the 
ife and death struggle of salvation—a 
rue drama with as many scenes as 
here are moments of life confronted 
y God and with as varied a setting as 
here have been circumstances and per- 
onalities in which God has performed 


by CHARLES T. SARDESON 


His ministry of love and healing. 

But let's start at the beginning. 
Many young people haven't the haziest 
notion of what salvation is. I would 
be willing to wager that for most 
young people (and some not so 
young) there is no awareness of a daily 
life and death struggle. There is no 
disturbing consciousness of God on the 
one side and something else on the 
other, tugging at life from day to day. 
To those unaware, Christian living is 
no enthralling, exciting drama. More 
often than not, Christianity becomes a 
set of tame rules and regulations which 
insure our growing up properly. 

Sunday School has been a process of 
learning stories about Jesus and Pales- 
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tinian life and early disciples. It all 
serves as a guide and standard for our 
own living, a sort of lofty example 
with the Sermon on the Mount to back 
it up. Our singing is not often the 
burst of uncontainable joy. 

A group of more than forty young 
people in junior and senior high were 
asked to give a simple statement of 
their understanding of what salvation 
means to a Christian. One third of the 
group could not say anything. Of the 
other two thirds, some said salvation is 
the right to go to church where you 
please, or helping others, or giving to 
the church, or just being saved. Less 
than one in four connected salvation in 
any way with the forgiveness of sins, 
and only two or three of the whole 
group connected the forgiveness of sins 
with any sort of destiny. Not a single 
member of the group even tried to say 
that salvation had anything to do with 
the daily, dramatic working out of life. 

Nobody thought of Nicodemus 
struggling in his mind with the neces- 
sity of re-birth in a sense he could not 
understand. Nobody thought of the 
woman running home from the well, 
forgetting her water jar because of her 
excitement in a new life opening be- 
fore her. Nobody thought of Paul try- 
ing to persuade people that he had al- 
ready died—died to his old life of 
bondage—and that he had already 
entered a new life. Nobody thought of 
Jesus Christ as a door—that it would 
be so easy to walk by without knock- 
ing, without entering, only to find later 
on that there was no other way to 
go in, 


Rescue of Perilous 


Well, what does it mean to be 
saved? In a large and general sense, 
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salvation is the rescue of that whict 
we are in peril of losing, which w 
might even have given up for lost. 

The simple fact is that nothing cat 
be saved until it has been threatened 
until it is endangered. Then salvatior 
becomes the only word with an 
meaning. In the whole vocabulary o 
life, nothing else counts. And that, sat: 
Paul, is the point at which we ar 
likely to live our lives from day tc 
day. And it will take a power greate 
than we have ourselves to see u 
through and to win us back. 

Of course, there can be little saving: 
and large savings. To come home fron 
the store with something you picked uy 
at ten per cent off is a little saving nc 
matter how large the item. To go t 
the hospital and come home again witl 
your life when the odds were agains 
your ever getting out, is indeed a larg: 
saving. 

According to the New Testament 
Christian living is the greatest saving 
of all, and we should live as thougl 
we know it. When we look out of th« 
eyes of the New Testament, life ap 
pears to be just about lost unless it i: 
rescued—lost to everything holy anc 
eternal—lost to the companionship an 
healing of God, lost to an understand 
ing of the world—lost to peace an 
love. 

Furthermore, the graveness of th 
situation is in no way dependent o 
our knowledge of it. A person ca 
drop over with a heart attack in th 
very moment he is boasting of hi 
good health. Remember Matthew’ 
story about a man who lost everythin 
he had right at the moment he w 
building a second barn to hold hi 
gains. The New Testament is n 
merely the record of those who we 


jilling to take sides with Christ. It is 
Iso the reminder that a good many 
llowed their eyes to remain closed 
yhen He was trying to show them 
yhat life could look like. There were 
many in that moment who never 
reamed how grave the situation was 
hen they stood before the Galilean 
nd then walked away, following their 
wn course. 


Anticipation 

Moses took off his shoes because the 
lace where he stood was holy ground. 
he Psalmist shouted and danced and 
rept for joy at his thoughts of the 
reatness of God. Paul, master of the 
inguage as he was, found words tum- 
ling and twisting and falling far too 
hort of what he wanted to say as he 
ontemplated the saving grace of 
hrist. 

Why do you suppose so many of us 
o to church week after week with 
ery little real anticipation? It might 
e that we have not yet caught the real 
sense of the field of battle on which 
re stand. We have not weighed all 
iat stands to be lost or gained. We 
ave not realized the tremendous mercy 
ut forth daily by God. 

Look for a moment at Jesus. Begin 
yhere John begins with a lonely man 
ralking in from the wilderness . . . 
preaching the Gospel of the King- 
om of God, calling men to repent- 
nce.”’ All the rest of Scripture before 
nd after is a simple witness to the 
reat need for that life in Galilee. 
Vhat a difference it makes for those 
rho accept Him and His saving help. 
here were two purposes to the life 
f Jesus. He came to show what a bad 
tuation the world was in (and still 
, today). His second purpose is to 


offer the way out of our desperate and 
hopeless situation. No one else could 
do what Christ has done. 

We can never know how badly we 
need to be saved from all that holds 
us in bondage until Christ appears. 
Then, in the light of His presence, we 
are able to understand our predicament 
and our great need. Paul could not 
help recounting all his offenses once 
he met Christ. Martin Luther could 
not stop speaking of ‘‘sin, death and 
the devil.’ Neither, on the other hand, 
could they restrain themselves from 
proclaiming the wonder of their sal- 
vation. 

Now, to some people, this sense of 
salvation may come in an instant as 
when someone who is relieved of a 
great load suddenly rises in a new 
found freedom. To others there may 
be no clear moment at all when the 
shackles were dropped. There may be 
no recollection of the day when life 
was held in bondage. To them there 
is simply the quiet working out from 
day to day of the creative power of 
God wrestling with the stubborn stuff 
of life, forming over the years some- 
thing new and entirely hopeful. To 
such people salvation is a seed planted 
with only the first signs of new life 
appearing above the ground, but with 
great promise for the future. 

The manner of the awareness is not 
important. The fact of it is! The 
knowledge that God will continue this 
creative power forever is the most dra- 
matic thing anyone can know. Such 
knowledge makes every day a hopeful 
adventure, an exciting opportunity to 
witness miracles. It places life at the 
creative fingertips of God. 

C. S. Lewis has told the wonderful 
illustration of a child playing with 
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his tin soldiers, pretending to make 
them real, carried away for hours in 
imaginative play. He hears the call for 
supper and gives in to the necessity of 
putting his toys back in the closet. The 
life he gave his toys is the passing 
fancy of his own mind; nothing more. 
The tin is always tin. Christianity be- 
gins like that, but it is real and lasting. 
God takes our natures, weak and heavy 
as they are, and gradually fills us with 
himself (not for a moment of play) 
but for an eternity of loving, until our 
own lifeless and dead spirits begin to 
come alive with something of His own 
life. 

Our growth as Christians is the 
awareness of all this, the changing of 
all that is temporary and dead and 
dingy to something that is alive and 
eternal. Sometimes the change comes 
quite painfully, it is not easy to allow 
our natures to be transformed. Very 
often we fight against it, giving up 
only grudgingly to his hands the life 
which we have held so tightly to our- 
selves. It is not easy to begin loving in 
the spirit of the New Testament. It is 
not easy to become generous to the 
point of giving life itself in the cause 
of Christ. It is not easy to see our own 
desires and wills molded after the 
much larger will of God. There is an 
active force within us which rebels 
constantly against all this. 

Salvation always is costly. It costs us 
our lives. Paul told everyone that he 
had died in order to come alive again. 
So must we. 

When the harsh yoke of occupation 
is over at the end of a war, the people 
fill the streets, singing, dancing, shout- 
ing. So great is their joy over their 
new victory and their glorious free- 
dom. Pity the man who is still hud- 
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dling behind closed shades fearfull 
awaiting every knock at the door, un 
aware of what has occurred. That is _ 
great dramatic situation. Imagine th 
great joy when he finally hears and be 
lieves the good news himself. 

Exciting as that is, it does not toucl 
the announcement of the New Testa 
ment that a way of salvation has bees 
opened to every man offering a wa 
from all that we are to all that Chris 
is, from our bondage to His freedom 
from our smallness to His greatness 
from our certain death to His unend 
ing life. There is no more thrilling ad 
venture possible than this for this i 
the adventure of salvation. 


| TOPIC HELPS 


Before the meeting begins (you may wan 
to do this at the meeting prior to this one 
ask each person to write on paper his defi 
nition of salvation. Sum these up and develo; 
conclusions similar to those in the topic. 

Use the first four paragraphs as introduc 
tion. Then give conclusions based on defin 
tions written earlier. Continue with the top 
and end in buzz groups. 


WORSHIP 


HYMN 211 (CYH) “There’s a Wideness i 
God’s Mercy” 

SCRIPTURE Hebrews 2:9-18 

HYMN 266 “O Zion, Haste” 

CANTICLE Benedictus, page 358 

HYMN 33 “There Is a Green Hill Far Awa 

PRAYER 7, page 362 

HYMN 285 ‘’Send Down Thy Truth, O Go 


DISCUSSION 


Salvation is a daily working out of li 
Paul dies to enter a new life. Salvation 
the rescue of what we are in peril of losi 
How do we obtain salvation? Why does G 
give salvation? 


yet your 


speakers 
listeners 


together 


methods to liven 


up your meetings 


by BOB MENGES 


Se Mary and I were parked by 
the lake in the moonlight,” said 
Lover-boy Leaguer to his stag audi- 
ence, ‘‘and she told me I could have 
a kiss if I put the top down. I got it 
down in about an hour .. . 

“An hour!” interrupted Chris. “I 
can get mine down in two minutes.” 

“Sure, but you have a convertible.” 


Lover-boy Leaguer seems to have a 
mighty difficult time with his girl. His 
is a common problem—one of com- 
munication. This article is aimed at 
communication-concerned Luther 
Leagues. The following methods of 
program presentation which all fall 
loosely under the term discussion at- 
tempt to break down any barrier to 
communications between the leader 
and the leaguer at a meeting. 

Symposium. This method, often 
confused with the panel discussion, 
enables all sides of a subject to be dis- 
cussed by authorities and questions to 
be asked by the audience. Each of two 
to four speakers presents one particular 
phase of the subject in a brief talk. 
A moderator introduces the subject 
and the speakers. He also leads the 
question and answer period which fol- 
lows. During this period the speakers 
may question each other or answer 
questions from the audience. 

Panel. Here again a moderator in- 
troduces the subject and the pattici- 
pants. However, the four to eight 
panelists make no speeches. Instead 
they talk conversationally among them- 
selves making known their views and 
knowledge of the subject. The atmos- 
phere is informal—speakers talk in 
no specific order and they need not 
be recognized by the moderator who 
only comments or summarizes. 
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Witness 
questioned 
in 

court 


Half.of the meet- 
ing time should be 
devoted to audience ° 
participation when 
anyone may offer in- 
formation and com- 
ments or address a } 
question to one 
panelist or to the en- 
tire panel. A closing 
summaty by the 
moderator serves to 
present the high- 
lights of the session. 

Debate. The debate uses the always 
appealing method of argument. A sub- 
ject is announced; the pro and con 
groups of one or two persons alternate 
with each other presenting their in- 
formation in brief speeches. Time is 
reserved for audience participation 
when listeners may state their views or 
ask questions. The element of compe- 
tition encourages the participants to 
rather thorough discussion and causes 
each member of the audience to think 
carefully and to take a stand on the 
subject. 

Listening Teams. This is a method 
for enriching the individuals under- 
standing of a speaker’s presentation. 
Before the meeting the audience is di- 
vided into three groups according to 
their seating arrangement in the room. 

While the speaker has the floor one 
group listens for “points requiring 
clarification.”” The second group 
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“things we question or with which v 
disagree.” The third group “things 
do something about.” 

Instead of a general question ar 
answer period, these notes are utilize 
for an orderly discussion in which i: 
dividuals may participate through the 
notes even without asking questions ¢ 
the floor: The third group's report 
invaluable for on-the-spot planning « 
the important follow through of tl 
evening’s study. 


Interview. One of the simpli 
techniques of imparting informatic 
is the question and answer intervie, 
One person representing the audien 
questions an expert on the topic fi 
the evening. One of the advantages 
the interview is its spontaneity and i 
formal nature. Humor is appropri 
and personal illustrations are always 
order. Preparation is necessary to t 
extent of outlines or notes but a wo 


or-word script would give the inter- 
iew an undesirable ‘‘canned”’ quality. 


Court Technique. For variety in 
iterview methods make the speaker 
t expert a ‘witness’ and have sev- 
ral “‘attorneys’’ question him in var- 
us phases of the subject. The chair- 
lan is a “judge’’ who controls the 
avel and directs the audience partici- 
ation period at the end. 


Group oral quiz. A method which 


ses group participation throughout is. 


nis quiz. The leader asks the audience 

series of questions on the evening’s 
heme. If the audience doesn’t know 
ne answer, he supplies the correct in- 
ormation and later repeats the ques- 
ion to be sure the answer was learned. 
Te may add new facts or give illustra- 
lions at any time. 

High audience interest is thus main- 
ained and persons need not sit 
hrough half of the evening’s program 
efore being given a chance to speak. 
Jf course, it is necessary that the 
eader be skilled, well-prepared, and 
vell-read. 


TV Quiz. An appealing gimmick 
Or a quiz is the pattern of the many 
qoney-paying TV shows. The Febru- 
ty, 1957 LUTHER LIFE Party Page 
ffers several good suggestions for 


eee a a a nna eee 
‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


_ Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Witten- 
berg they got the broad liberal edu- 
cation so essential to success. Write 
for complete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRENGFIELD, OHIO 


utilizing this theme. Imagination given 
free-rein can dream up some terrific 
ideas. Such a program might serve 
better as a review than as an inform- 
ing program because not too much new 
information will be passed on. Most 
answers will be repetition of what the 
leaguers already know. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Write the eight methods of presentation 
on the blackboard. Taking one at a time, 
have leaguers describe what they believe it 
is. Fill in parts they miss. Review methods 
given: in other topics. 

In order to help leaguers with future 
topics have a general discussion of the fol- 
lowing items: resources you have for ma- 
terials (church library, school, public, etc.); 
people who can advise you on using these 
methods of presentation; adults who could 
be interviewed or who could be on a panel, 
etc. 


WORSHIP 


HYMN 61 “Hail, Holy, Holy, Holy Lord!’ 
PSALM 92 


PRAYER HYMN 89 “Lord, for Tomorrow 
and Its Needs” 

SCRIPTURE 2 Kings 22:3-20 

FREE PRAYER 

HYMN 72 “O Lord, All Glorious, Life of 
Life’ 

PRAYER 44, page 371 

HYMN 106 “The Lord Be With Us as Each 
Day” 

DISCUSSION 

What's wrong with reading topics? Why 
use variety in discussion? Why is it impor- 
tant that each leaguer learn methods and 
practice them? What is the weak point ‘in 
your league? 


a 


Why not take advantage of the won 
ders of God’s creation? Let’s get ou 
doors in the beautiful green of th 
summer. 

Outdoor It would be nice to go to a park fo 
the afternoon and evening. A plac 
where you could swim would be per 

Party fect. if this is not possible, may 
leaguer, who has a home with a larg 
lawn, will invite you there for the day 

The object of the day outdoors i 
to take in God’s beauty and just t 
relax. How about inviting the whol 
family? Most families don’t, get to 


a good get-together gether for this sort of recreation very 


“ often. 
for families ic 


Games or Gab 2 


In the afternoon the young peopl 
by JOAN WOOD will want to play games while the par 
ents may want to watch or gab. That’: 
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ll right for a while, but before the 
fternoon slips by, be sure everyone 
as joined in a game. You can set up 
adminton, quoits, croquet, volleyball, 
nd any other games you may have. 
f you have a couple sets, bring them 
long. You could work out teams for 
ne games by having the parents 
gainst the leaguers and smaller chil- 
ren or have each family make up a 
sam. 

If a lot of people want to play one 
ame, you can work it out this way. 
lave the extra players form a line. 
Vhen someone makes a mistake or 
lisses the ball, the first person in line 
ces his place. The person who misses 
‘ould go to the end of the line. It 
ets to be fun trying to stay in the 
ame the longest. 


They're Thirsty and Hungry 


Be sure to have enough recreation 
) keep everyone busy. And also have 
mmething to drink! There will be 
lenty of thirsty people. 

Each family should bring their own 
pper. Or another idea is to have a 

t luck supper. Each person brings 
hat ever kind of food they wish. It’s 
lot of fun to see the supper that will 
sult. To be on the safe side, it may 
¢ wise to plan the meat and drink 
nead of time. An easy way to serve 
1¢ food would be to place everything 
n a table and let each person help 
mself. A better idea is for each 
aguer to honor his family by serving 
lem. 

After supper you could go back to 
le same recreation you had in the 
‘ternoon or provide organized games. 
ep in mind that you need games 
hich adults and small children can 
lay together. 


Relays Are Excellent 

Shoe relay is one activity in which 
all can play. Divide into teams. Have 
all take off their shoes. The leader 
places all the shoes in one great pile 
about 20 feet away and scrambles 
them. At the starting signal, the first 
player of each team runs up, finds his 
shoes, puts them on, and runs back to 
his own line. The next player goes up. 
This continues until one team has fin- 
ished as winner. 

Another game is grapefruit relay. 
Divide into teams. Have a grapefruit 
for each head person. That person 
fixes the grapefruit under his chin. At 
the signal, he passes it on to the next 
person without using his hands, but 
by using chins. The first team getting 
the grapefruit to the end of the line 
wins. If you have a number of small 
children, use a smaller object such as 
an orange. 

You can find other games in books 
dealing with recreation. I recommend 
“The Pleasure Chest’ which you can 
buy for 75c from the Luther League 
of America. It has suggestions for all 
occasions. 


Highlight with Fire 

The highlight of the day is a camp 
fire. When it grows dark, build a 
small bonfire. Gather everyone around 
it to roast marshmallows and sing. 
Start out with fun songs, then spirit- 
uals, finally leading into hymns. After 
a few hymns, have short devotions 
such as reading from the scripture, a 
meditation, prayer. End with the 
Lord’s Prayer being sung. 

It’s dark by now. But still you can 
see God’s wondrous beauty all around 
you. And you feel Him very close to 
you. What better way can a day end? 
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FAN FAR 


Sig Hagen 


sports stewardship 

These late spring days should be for 
baseball, if any time is left for play 
after boning up for exams. It’s hard 
to remember now that only a month or 
sO ago we were winding up a pretty 
exciting basketball season, with the 
top college teams pitted in national 
tournaments. 

You couldn’t escape noticing that 
most of the news was made by a rather 
exclusive group of very tall young 
men. The sports writers seemed ab- 
sorbed in the exploits of these leading 
scorers, putting great emphasis on 
their prospects of success as profes- 
sionals. Not many can be tapped for 
the big-time; there’s room for only 80 
players in the NBA, top pro circuit. 

We were kept informed from day 
to day how each star fared statistically 
in the business of dunking balls 
through hoops. Little was said about 
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how they were doing scholastically, b 
we presume that they made passif 
grades. Else they wouldn’t have be 
eligible to play (it says here). 

This isn’t to imply that academ 
apathy goes with athletic aptituc 
Good athletes can be good studen: 
too. Take Bill Fortenbaugh, for 1 
stance. Bill was captain of Princetor 
wrestling team this year, and pol 
vaulted with the track team. But he 
more interested in Greek and Lati 
and he studied enough to win tv 
scholarships for Oxford. 

Exceptional, you say? Yes, and 
is a seven-footer in the pivot at Mac 
son Square Garden. 

We're concerned more about t 
average fellow who likes to compe 
in sports and wants to get throu; 
school with something better than t 
passing minimum. Probably he cat 
do either as well as he’d like to wit 
out skimping on the other. 

It’s tough to decide. Especially wi 
all the double-talk about brains a1 


orawn that’s going around. Right now 
t’s mind over matter. 

Educators claim that we're lagging 
sehind Russia in technical education, 
hat we pay too much attention to ath- 
etics and too little to reading. Already 
nany high schools have changed cur- 
‘icula to meet the criticism. 

Not so long ago, however, it was 
. different squawk. The nation was 
setting soft, we were told. Unless we 
,0t busy and built ourselves up phys- 
cally we'd be a pushover for any 
iggressor, the muscle men said. 


results of war 


- True, selective service turned up a 
1umber of weaklings during the war 
ind after. Pessimists used to wonder 
larkly whether there’d be enough able 
nen to shoulder guns, especially in 
he late days when draft boards were 
‘scraping the bottom of the barrel.” 


The war did focus attention on fit- 
vess. The results were apparent not 
nly in expanded athletic programs 
ut also in improved nutrition. And 
1ow anybody who says American youth 
re softies is bucking some hard facts. 
[he average 18-year-old boy today is 
n inch and a half taller and five 
ounds heavier than his counterpart 
f 1915. And stronger in proportion. 

Health is improving all around. 
ife expectancy has gone up from 62 
o 70 years since 1935. In the same 
eriod the death rate dropped from 
0.9 to 9.4 per thousand population. 

Athletics must get some of the 
redit, along with advances in medi- 
ine and better diet. In the past ten 
ears high school football teams have 
acreased from 7,484 to 9,694 in the 
J.S. Baseball teams jumped from 5,- 


236 to 12,374, track teams from 7,415 
to 11,511, and basketball teams from 
17,024 to 18,369. 

Quality is up as well as quantity. 
New records are being made every 
year. Of 23 college track records, 19 
were established since 1950. Of the 
twelve track records of 1912, nine 
have been broken by modern high 
school athletes. Of the 25 college swim 
records, 24 were made since 1951. 

Add to these long-established sports 
the greatly increased participation in 
golf, tennis, wrestling, soccer, lacrosse 
and bowling. You can see how much 
organized games have helped improve 
the nation physically. 


Certainly we don’t want less sports. 
Schools can raise their academic stan- 
dards without reducing their necessary 
athletic programs. High school princi- 
pals in a recent Gallup poll believed 
(61 per cent) that too much attention 
was paid to athletics. But they also 
agreed (79 per cent) that the schools 
demand far too little work of students. 
Probably college administrators would 
feel the same, that the average col- 
legian gets by with less than he is 
capable of. 

That brings us back to Bill Forten- 
baugh, wrestler and scholar. Besides 
daily mat practice he found time for 
noon handball sessions, sandwiched 
between classes and study periods. 
This took some careful managing, of 
course, 


Self-management may be the an- 
swer. In the church we call it steward- 
ship—planned use of one’s time and 
resources for the best results. Sports 
needn’t “encroach” on more impor- 
tant matters if we are good stewards. 
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by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


romance, music and intrigue 


“MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR” 


(Warner Bros.) 

Standing on the threshold of love, 
starry-eyed and uncertain, is Natalie 
Wood, 18. Putting on the pressure for 
an early engagement is mother Claire 
Trevor, with acceptable candidate. 

A summer job as counsellor at Camp 
Tamarack intervenes, however, and 
while away-from-home surroundings 
Natalie falls in love with an appeal- 
ing ne’er-do-well, Gene Kelly, he of 
the worldly air and habits. Thus be- 
gins a tempestuous romance which fills 
the screen for the next two hours, ap- 
propriately accompanied with an item 
entitled “A Very Precious Love,” 
sometimes played, sometimes sung! 

There are also two other suitors, one 
of whom I'd bet on if I were you! 
Anyhow, it is a real heart-warmer and 
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heart-tugger, and Natalie does a t 
rific job—photographs beautifully, t 
Top cast, good production. W 
nerColor. From the popular novel 
the same name, With Ed Wynn. 


“THE BIG BEAT” 


(Universal-International) 


Bill Goodwin has a successful rece 
business based upon albums and I 
but son William Reynolds wants 
tackle the make or break singles fie 
Well, he gets his chance but it’s qu 
a ride! Gogi Grant and assorted mr 
sical groups give out with 15 nu 
bers. 

In Eastman Color, with Jeffrey Sto 
and Andra Martin. Film may 
teamed with studio’s ‘Summer Lov 
(May LL) for an attractive teena 
package. 


“THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV” 
(M-G-M) 

Conflict, lust and obsession, cen- 
‘red in an overpowering characteriza- 
on by Lee Cobb as the taunting, tan- 
Jizing father who dominates (and 
‘ustrates) sons Yul Brynner, Richard 
asehart and William Shatner. 

In MetroColor, with Maria Schell 
id Claire Bloom. A big production, 
ut pretty strong stuff. 


“THE GIFT OF LOVE” 
(20th-Fox) 
Tear-jerker with Lauren Bacall (she 
ies) and Robert Stack. Orphanage 
aif Evelyn Rudie plays a big part 
oth before and after. 
Good title tune, sung by Vic Da- 


one. CinemaScope and DeLuxe 
olor. 
“UNDERWRITER WARRIOR” 
(M-G-M) 


Dan Dailey as a Navy frogman 


(Underwater Demolition Teams), 
usually testing new devices, most of 
which work! Best thing either in or 
out of the water, though, is newcomer 
Claire Kelly. CinemaScope. 


“STAGE STRUCK” 
(RKO-Buena Vista) 

Age old story (somewhat over- 
played) of a young unknown crashing 
the closed-ranks world of the theatre. 
Susan Strasberg as the beautiful, in- 
tense actress, with Henry Fonda, Her- 
bert Marshall, and introducing Chris- 
topher Plummer (you'll like him!). 


“MARK OF THE HAWK” 


(Universal-International) 

The African problem (self-rule) 
with all its complex involvements. 
Caught in the middle are native pas- 
tor Juano Hernandez and American 
missionary John McIntire. With Sid- 
ney Poitier and Eartha Kitt. Techni- 
color and SuperScope. 


“Marjorie Morningstar” 


“CRY TERROR” 
(M-G-M) 

Another hair-raiser by the 
team that produced ‘‘Julie.”’ 
Heavy-breathing Rod Steiger, 
a master plotter if ever there 
was one, gets his clutches on 
James Mason, Inger Stevens 
and family and almost out- 
wits even the FBI. A goodie 
if you like this sort of thing 
and are not troubled with 
nightmares. 


ay, 


REVIEW 


/{ 


great men and women 


THE THREE WORLDS OF AL- 
BERT SCHWEITZER. By Robert 
Payne. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. 252 Pages. $3.50. 


The three worlds of Albert Schweit- 
zer each capture your mind: music, 
theology, medicine. The walk into 
each of these worlds will reveal a 
man of great depth and feeling. To 
see this man enter each new world, 
yet keep the beauty and power of the 
others, is stirring. 

It is hard to agree entirely with 
Schweitzer’s theology, to accept his 
autocratic handling of the hospital in 
Lambaréné, to see his meaning when 
discussing philosophy. However, to 
walk with him as he seeks to see God’s 
will for his life is rewarding. 

The truly exciting part of the bi- 
ography relates Schweitzer in Africa. 
His sense of dedication and devotion 
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to a new work, begun in middle a; 
is an example for all. 

To one lacking knowledge of o 
of our century’s greats, this bo 
proved very helpful. For the searc 
ing young person, this volume will 
beneficial reading. 

—ARTHUR O. F. BAUER 


BILLY GRAHAM AND THE NE 
YORK CRUSADE. Grand Rapi 
Michigan: Zondervan. 192 Pag 
$2.50. 

Billy Graham stands tall in the ran 
of todays controversials. Perhaps y 
have taken part in a discussion of | 
work and methods. This informati 
and interesting book will give you t 
inside story on his mission in life a 
how he accomplishes it. 

‘The Man, His Authority, His TI 
ology, His Humility, His Mountai 


re just a few of the early chapter 
eadings in this book which contains 
2 chapters in 192 pages. The short 
inconnected chapters make this a good 
ook for the busy teenager who can’t 
ake time to sit down and read it from 
over to cover. It’s a good book to read 
n the bus going to and from school 
¢ work. 

Co-authors George Burnham and 
ce Fisher have written this in the con- 
ise yet vivid style of good newspaper- 
nen. The words and phrases step out 
vith the same quick pace of the evan- 
elists own strides. 

TOM GERMUSKA 
leveland, Ohio 


‘HEIR BROTHERS’ KEEPERS. By 
Philip Friedman. New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc. 219 Pages. $3.00. 


“Nobody admits guilt but instead 
oints to his neighbor. Yet the guilt 
xists, there is no doubt about that. 
ven if there were no other guilt than 
nat of six million clay urns, the ashes 
f burnt Jews from all over Europe. 
ind this guilt weighs heavily on the 
yetman people and on the German 
ame and on all of Christendom. These 
ings happened in our world and in 
ur name . . . We let God wait ten 
ears.” These words of Martin Nie- 
10eller, one of the Christian heroes in 
uis book, tell the story of the way 
eople reacted to Hitler’s brutal treat- 
aent of the Jews. 
The theme is the survival of a mil- 
on Jews in Nazi occupied territory 
espite the German pogroms. Surpris- 
igly enough this series of documen- 
fy experiences is a very intriguing 
ory. The incidents come from all over 

rope and tell of the heroism and 


love of Christian people for others in 
distress. 

The trials and tribulations of a 
racial minority are clearly put forth in 
a manner that reminds me of our pres- 
ent day strife and strain with the 
minority groups in America. Though 
the stories of heroism and love lead 
one to feel a sense of gratitude for the 
love of God to us, the complacency 
of a great many people in the book 
led me to a sense of shame and of 
awareness of the same type of attitude 
in the Church today. 

Mr. Friedman sums it up this way: 
“One word epitomizes the evil that 
engulfed us—Hitler; one word evokes 
the redemption allowed to man— 
love.” 

—Tom RIDENHOUR 
Davidson, North Carolina 


THE SMALL WOMAN. By Alan 
Burgess. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 256 Pages. $3.95. 

Gladys Aylward was a young Eng- 
lish woman with a great desire to be- 
come a Chinese missionary. There was 
a need for such workers, but she was 
told that she had not had the proper 
education. This was a blow to her ego. 
But with a small amount of money and 
much determination she set out. 

The journey was a long and hard 
one, and when she arrived more prob- 
lems faced her. The country was en- 
gaged in war; moreover, she knew 
nothing about these people, their lan- 
guage, or their customs. 

The small Woman stirs the reader 
from Christian complacency to a 
knowledge of what can be done with 
faith and determination. 

—Mary ALICE VANYA 

Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Our devotions for 1958 appear through special 
arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 
with permission. Copyright 1958. All rights reserved. 


Quiet Time 


by DAR ROA 


] Luke 20:27-47 

Contrast this age and that age. 
What privileged people. We are sons 
of God! When asked why he killed 11 
people, Charles Starkweather replied, 
“T wanted to be somebody.” See John 
1:12 to discover how you can be some- 
body.”” Christ spoke openly, 45, and 
boldly, 46. If condemnation, 47b, 
puzzles you, see John 3:16-18 and 
Romans 8:1. 


2 Luke 21 

Christ places quality over quan- 
tity, 1-4. Compare the time with Acts 
1:7. Contrast the difficulties of 16-17 
with the promises of 15 and 18-19. 
32 was dramatically fulfilled only 40 
years later when the Roman army so 
completely demolished Jerusalem that 
Josephus wrote that it seemed as 
though the city had never been in- 
habited. God’s word alone lasts! 


Luke 22 

Satan works fast, 3. No wonder 
Christ insisted on prayer, 40 and 46. 
26 reveals a secret of democratic lead- 
ership, evidenced by Christ's example 
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in 27c. If Jesus needed to pray f 
powerful Peter, 31-32, how we ne 
to pray for our pals. The most dif 
cult words ever prayed, 42! 


4 Luke 23:50-56 

What do you know about ] 
seph? What did he do? Would y 
have dared? A powerful paragraph 
one sentence concludes this chapt 
God keeps His own commandment 


Luke 24:1-35 

God’s glorious But! The dar 
ness of 23 yields to the brightness - 
24. We forget so easily, 6. Even t 
apostles had trouble with believin 
11. Share the thrill of 32. 


Luke 24:36-53 

Pray daily to experience 45. 4 
48 beautifully summarizes the whe 
Gospel. 36 can happen to me! For 
shall see Him and be like Him. 


John 11:1-16 

An African earned $64,000 
TV because he could answer “W. 
three times did Christ return peo 
from the dead?’ This is one of th 


in you name the others? Don’t let 
ur faith be shattered by Satan’s sug- 
‘sting that your secret sin causes your 
ness. Like Lazarus’, your illness may 
your best witness opportunity. 


John 11:17-27 

Most of us would give up on 
dead man in four minutes. Even four 
ys didn’t hinder Christ. Interesting 
aracter variation between Martha 
d Mary, 20. We all are individually 
fferent. Jesus not only taught about 
e resurrection. He was The Resur- 
ction! Note the and in 26. 


John 11:28-44 

Jesus was in all points able to 
el with us and for us, 33-38. The 
ortest verse in the Bible, 35, is elo- 
lent both in brevity and depth. 
irist’s prayer was thanking, not ask- 
g, 41. Try making your prayers to- 
y more “thanks God” than “please 
od.” 


| Acts 17:22-33 

Paul Athens, bravely faces 
me of Socrates and Plato and the 
eatest university of the ancient 
tld. A wise teacher—he proceeds 
9m the unknown to the known, 23b. 
> begins with the God of creation. 
1en Paul introduces Him also as the 
od of present redemption who will 
70 be the God of judgment. Paul 
sely quotes authors they know. Note 
¢ beautiful logic in 29. 


Col. 3:1-17 

Memorize 1. Much meat here! 
ote the imperatives. Find yourself in 
and 8? List each, define, and plan 
w to eliminate. What would you 
€ to put on from 12-14? 13 reminds 


: 


that only as I forgive can I be forgiven. 
Linger long on 17 that its attitude 
might be reflected in your actions con- 


sistently. 
12 John 20:11-31 

Weeping is a natural result of 
separation from the Lord, 13. Mary 
had less education than you, yet gladly 
testified to her personal experience, 18, 
contributing to a multiplied witness, 
25. Fear shuts doors, 19. Christ opens 
shut doors with His repeated “Fear 
not, for 1 am with you .. .”’ Underline 
I send you, 21, and every mention of 
peace. 31 clearly declares the purpose 
of the Bible. 


13 1 Cor. 15:42-58 


Paul, in danger of death, could 
because of the resurrection of the dead 
write triumphantly about it. As you 
face your day, draw encouragement 
from 58. Remind some discouraged 
Christian today. 

Psalm 8 


14 Contrast the work of Thy fin- 
gers... which Thou hast established 
with man’s exaltant efforts to spot 
moons in space. God is still God! 


15 Acts 2:29-39 


In this powerful sermon 
preached on that first Pentecost, Peter 
wisely quotes David, 31. His dynamic 
conclusion, 32; underline its final four 
words. Pray that your pastor's preach- 
ing have results similar to 37. To re- 
pent means to change one’s mind, to 
do an about-face. 


16 John 14:1-14 


Many Christians consider this 
their most comforting chapter. Jesus 
on the night before His death thinks 
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more about His friends than Himself. 
Will He actually come again? See 3. 
Does Jesus agree with the man on the 
street who believes in ‘‘many roads to 
Heaven,” 6? 


17 John 21:15-25 


The context is by the sea, in 
the boat, and then breakfast on the 
fish. In 15-17 Jesus uses agapen for 
love but Peter answers with a lesser 
word for love, philien. Jesus invites 
Peter to. tend to Hzs business rather 
than returning to fishing. Think ser- 
iously about 25. 


18 Psalm 37:1-7 


This favorite “fret not’? Psalm 
helps us to be in the world, but not of 
the world. A ship can be in the water 
without letting the water get into it. 
Christians can live above circumstances 
if we (a) trust God, (b) do good, (c), 
forsake evil, and (d) delight im the 
Lord. Underline and, 3, and he will 
act, 5. Do you agree with 16? Com- 
pare bad and good in 21. When lonely 
draw comfort from 25. 


19 Psalm 32 


A maskil means a_ teaching 
Psalm. Have you been taught what 
blessed means? 1-2 clues you in. Also 
check a dictionary. Psalms 51 and 32 
are David's response to the release he 
felt after being forgiven his sin with 
Bathsheba. What happens when I 
don’t confess my sin, 3-4? Selah oc- 
curs 71 times in the Psalms. It’s not 
intended to be read aloud but is a 
musical mark, perhaps an orchestral 
interlude. 


20 Psalm 43 


Vindicate means to justify. Can 
you answer the questions in 2? The 
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Psalms are powerfully personal. 

result of personally accepting G 
guidance, 4. No Christian is exe 
from the depression of 5a and the 
spiration of Sb. 


21 John 10:1-15 


Compare I am the door 
I am the way of 14:6. Compar 
anyone enters by Me with 7f an) 
opens the door, Rev. 3:20. One > 
finds pasture is able to give and | 
giving have life abundantly. Why 
Jesus come, 10? Look up Arrel 
Find another I am? Compare v 
Christ 7s with what He does, 15. 
Acts 16:1-10 


22 Look up geographical re 


ences like Derbe, Lystra, Phrygia, 
latia, Mysia, Bithynia, Troas, M 
donia. Without elementary un 
standing of early history and geo 
phy the Bible is veiled to us. Li 
recommendations for Timothy. | 
true in your area? The Gospel 
effected every area of human life. 
makes history, geography, politics, 
vital and exciting. 


Marion College 


The only two-year college in the ULCA an 
only Lutheran college in America strict]; 
women. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education 
home economics; merchandising; _ pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; ristiat 
character development; moderate rates 
sports. 
For information write: 
JoHN H. Fray, D.D., President 


Box L, Marion, Virginia 


Exodus 13:17-22 

: Why didn’t God lead the 
odus by way of the Philistines? 
hile God’s guidance is not always 
> easiest, it’s always the best! God 
ides prepared people, eguipped for 
ttle! 21 reminds that I never need 
< God to “be with me,” for He has 
omised, “I am with you always!” 
Aatt. 28:20). 


Proverbs 3:1-6 
Proverbs is so practical. What 
-I learn here about memorizing ? 
out getting along with others? 
out my part in being assured of 
»d's steady guidance ? Memorize 5-6. 


Luke 9:37-62 

| Tho met by a crowd, Christ 
vy an individual. Find an isolated 
end to befriend today. Feel the fath- 
S anguish in 38? 51 inspired Sall- 
in’s “Head of Christ.” Observe His 
ed focus. Watch for the recurrence 
this movement toward Jerusalem. 
) you have such a steady, driving 
rpose ? 


6 Luke 12:1-31 

| Heart-attitude concerns Christ 
re than outer action. Motives mean 
re than methods. Let 6-7 release 
1 from your anxieties. Does 8-9 
aken your witness ? Observe how the 
t paragraph rises to a climax in 31. 
ad 22-31 out loud. 


7 1 Cor. 3:1-13 
| Is Paul writing to Christians ? 
. mature or immature Christians ? 


Why is it dangerous to follow any 
one leader’s emphasis? Underline we, 
9. How can I be God’s field, God’s 
building? We are fellow workmen for 
God when we are being personally 
“built and cultivated’’ by God. See 11. 
Our work will become known and ap- 
preciated on the Day. 


28 Luke 2:41-52 


Secrets of good learning in 46 
—listening to them and asking them 
questions. God made us with two ears 
and one tongue. We learn best when 
we use them in that proportion. Ade- 
quate intake plus appropriate out-put 
can result in 52 for you, too. Note 
Jesus’ balanced growth, internally and 
externally, vertically and horizontally 
(or spiritually and socially). 


29 Luke 3:1-22 


Whatever be my _ vocational 
choice, Christ expects me to bear fruits 
that befit repentance or else be cut 
down and thrown into the fue. John 
didn’t mince words, 7. Even hated 
taxcollectors and soldiers responded to 
his witness. You, too, can witness 
through your work! 


30 Isaiah 6:1-8 


Isaiah first found himself and 
then his work: (1) I am lost! (2) 
Here I am! Send me. God purposed to 
bring the nation to repentance thus 
saving it from destruction. Isaiah had 
to condition its final hardening, 9-10. 
“How long, O Lord?’ asks the dura- 
tion of this hardening process. Answer 
is 11-12. 


There are two books which should be kept in every home and should be read 
every member of the family: the Bible, which tells of the miracles of God, and 
‘seed catalogue, which proves them.—Frank Cetin, Catholic Digest. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


religious attitudes 


This “‘clatter’’ session finds me at 
the completion of some perusal-periods 
with eight of the most reliable books 
on youth. As a working member of a 
sub-committee on research of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, my as- 
signment was to make a re-run through 
each volume and search out any refer- 
ence to ‘the religious attitudes of 
young people.” 

Some of the findings seemed to have 
considerable value. 

The old adage, “like father like 
son,” holds true for religious beliefs. 
About 78% of youth have religious 
beliefs that correspond with those of 
their parents. Mothers seem to have 
more influence in mixed-marriage set- 
ups; 12% side with their mothers but 
only 2% with their father. 

When it comes to prayer-life, most 
kids are pretty well mixed up—or is 
it that their prayer instructors have 
been mixed up? 22% of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic youth believe that 
their prayers are ‘‘always answered.” 
The pollsters couldn’t locate any Jew- 
ish kids who believed likewise. 65% 
of Protestant youth and 69% of Ro- 
man Catholic youth believe their pray- 
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ers are answered “sometimes.” 11 
never bother with prayers under < 
conditions. 

Religion doesn’t have the sa 
effect on young people. In the U. 
82% of Roman Catholic youth a 
72% of Protestant youth confess t 
their religion makes them either “‘v 
happy” or “happy,” while only 3: 
of Jewish youth will make a simi 
confession. 3% of both Protestant < 
Roman Catholic youth find their 
ligious experiences either “unhapj 
or “very unhappy,” with the figure 
ing to 16% for Jewish youth. 

Youth of every religious label 
fairly certain that the peace of 
world will not be best promoted 
either politicians or statesmen. (. 
gently shocked that they have so li 
regard for statesmen.) 7% vote 
politicians and 7% vote for sta 
men. More than half of today’s yo 
feel that religious leaders can do 
most good in peace-promotion f 
gramming. It should be reported t 
Jewish youth don’t put much faith 
their religious leaders’ abilities; 
15% vote for religious leaders, wl 
a whopping 50% favor educators. 

The statements on cursing : 
swearing are bothersomely ponc 
worthy. 13-year-olds are usually oc 
cal of all swearers, yet feel it’s ex 
able sometimes. 14-year-olds usu 
swear, employing “damn” and “he 
but are careful not to use God's nai 
15-year-olds generally swear; w 
them, it’s no longer ‘‘absolu 
wrong,” just “not nice.” 16-year-c 
are kindly tolerant of swearing; 
fact, they accept it as part of every 
life; for them nothing else fills 
void quite like the right cuss worc 
the right time. 
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OHIO easemiccngapiesis cate Tom Germuska 
Maxine Bowerman 
.. Deanna Hardman 
Arline Bohn 

Tom Wold 

South Carolina ...... Gaynelle Swicegood 


Pacific Southwest ... 
Pittsburgh 
Rocky Mountain 


Lyn Knuepper 
Charlotte Vandenburg 
Donna Jo Reed 
Walter A. Schultz 
Audrey Bacher 


Texas-Louisiana 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
Western Canada 
Wisconsin 


GIVE OF YOUR BEST TO THE MASTER 


Nursing 

Occupational Therapy 
Teaching 

Parish Work 

Music 

Social Work 


as a deaconess 


For information write: 


Sister Eleanor Jamieson 
2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


